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IL.—THE DOCTRINE OF THE LOGOS.* 


IN a recent notice} of Mr. Tayler’s excellent work on the 
keenly-disputed question of the authorship of the fourth 
Gospel, allusion was made to the important question which 
rises upon us, if the impartial spirit of free historical in- 
quiry should decide, as in our opinion it must ultimately 
decide, that this Gospel was not composed till long after 
the death of the apostle St. John, and cannot justly claim 
to be the historical embodiment of his teaching—namely, 
the question whether any religious value attaches to the 
idea that in Jesus of Nazareth was incarnate “a Divine 
person co-existing with God from the beginning,”} which 
can survive the shock given to the authority hitherto claimed 
for it from the supposed testimony of the apostle to the asser- 
tions of Jesus. To the consideration of this question we 
propose to devote the present article, of which it is the 
object to establish the religious value of this idea, on what 
appears to us to be the evidence of two unimpeachable wit- 
nesses—the course of human thought and the course of 
human history, by a discussion conducted in the spirit not 
of dogmatic assertion, but of scientific reasoning, which in- 
vites investigation, and is not afraid of consequences ; pre- 
facing our proper subject, however, by a few observations 
on what Mr. Tayler justly calls “the painful alternative of 
authenticity or imposture,’-—an alternative which makes 
impossible any impartial consideration either of the author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel or of the religious value of the 





* An article upon the same subject, but treating it from a different theological 
point of view, will appear in the next number of the Review. —Eb. Turon. Rev. 
+ No. XVIIL, p. 429. t Tayler, p. 181. 
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ideas introduced by its instrumentality into Christian belief. 
For although error may be admitted as a providential ele- 
ment in the diffusion of divine truth, it is repugnant to 
religious feeling to assign a similar function to deception. 
The outery of imposture raised against the author of the 
Gospel, if he were not the apostle St. John, seems to us to 
involve two distinct confusions. First, it confuses the claim 
set up in the Gospel with that set up for the Gospel by the 
subsequent Christian tradition ; secondly, it confuses the evi- 
dence for the doctrine taught by the Gospel, derived from 
the statements contained in it, with evidence that these 
statements express actual historical facts. From the time 
when the anonymous composers of that appendix to the 
Gospel, now forming its 21st chapter, asserted, “This is the 
disciple who testifieth* of these things, and wrote+ these 
things, and we know that his testimony is true,’ down to 
the time when Bretschneider wrote his Probabilia, the fourth 
Gospel, with scarcely a dissentient voice, was attributed by 
the church to St. John. It is therefore not surprising that, 
when this tradition was first seriously questioned, those to 
whom the doctrine contained in the Gospel was dear, should 
vehemently assert that the tradition only expressed what 
the Gospel clearly implied. But the original Gospel, closing 
as it clearly does with the 20th chapter, lays no claim to 
any such authorship. No doubt in its last chapters the author 
brings prominently forwards some one whom he calls only 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved,” but in whom the tradition 
of the church has agreed to recognize St. John, and thus 
puts his work, so to speak, under his protection. But we 
agree with Mr. Tayler that, “within the original Gospel, 
there is not one passage which asserts,” not even one which 
implies, “this disciple to have been its author, and that such 
an interpretation would never have occurred to any one 
had it not been suggested by the external tradition which 
grew up by the side of the Gospel.”t Nay, there is nothing 
implying that the Gospel was written by any one who wit- 
nessed what he states. One passage, indeed, refers, appa- 
rently, to the testimony of an eye-witness for one particular 
fact—namely, the 35th verse of chap. xix., in reference to 
the piercing of Christ’s side and the flowing from it of 
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“blood and water.” Here we find the mysterious words, 
“And he that saw bare record, and his record és true ; and 
he knoweth that he saith true, that ye might believe ;;-—words 
strangely inappropriate if they were intended to state, “I 
who give this witness saw what happened, and J know that 
Tam telling the truth.” But, as Mr. Tayler forcibly argues,* 
these words imply, by the use of the past tense, he who 
saw bare record,+ that the writer and the witness adduced 
by him are not the same person, otherwise he would naturally 
have said, “ He who saw beareth witness ;” while the chanye 
to the present tense, in the he knoweth, expresses only the 
reliance of the writer on the truth of this testimony, shewn 
by adducing the witness as if then present and bearing 
record. Now we are not concertied to deny that, for the 
particular fact thus attested, the writer of the Gospel may 
have relied upon the evidence of some one, whether “in the 
body” or not when he wrote does not appear, whom he 
believed to have been present at the crucifixion of Christ. 
But the person thus appealed to is not identified with the 
“disciple whom Jesus loved.” Of him we are told that he 
stood by the cross shortly before Jesus died, when Jesus 
said to him, “ Behold thy mother, and from that hour that 
disciple took her to his own house ;” words implying rather 
that he immediately withdrew the mother of Jesus from a 
scene so sad to her, than that he continued by the cross, 
and leaving us quite in the dark as to who “he who saw 
and bare record” may have been 

Since, then, there is an entire absence of any claim in 
the Gospel itself to an apostolic origin, the charge of im- 
posture must rest solely upon the desiyn apparent in it 
from beginning to end, as C. F. Baur originally shewed ; 
upon the varied evidence for the truth of the doctrine 
that Jesus was the incarnate Logos with which its narra- 
tives abound, and which its author presses on our attention. 
sut such evidences are only the necessary results of the 
mode selected by the author of the Gospel for imparting 
his doctrine, namely by writing a life of Christ setting forth 
his nature by the words and acts ascribed to him, instead 
of by composing a treatise asserting or discussing it. To 
sustain a charge of imposture upon this ground, there must 


* Pp. 163, 164. + pepapripnker, 
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first be shewn, what no one attempts to shew, that the 
writer of the Gospel did not himself believe the doctrine he 
taught. To write an ideal biography of an historical person, 
in order to exhibit the sort of person whom the writer be- 
lieved his hero to have been, by representing him to have 
done and said such acts and words as he naturally would 
do and say if he were such a person, is no tmposture. It 
is only to do what Milton has done for Adam and Eve ; 
what Shakespeare has done for the characters in those his- 
torical plays whence a great deal of the popular ideas of 
English history are derived ; what every writer of an his- 
torical romance has done, or at least tried to do, for the 
historical characters introduced into it. 

That the anonymous author of the fourth Gospel employed 
his powers of imagination to form, by aid of the hints which 
apparently he considered to be contained in the Synoptics, 
and perhaps of some other stories about the life of Jesus, 
such a picture of him as could satisfy his conception of 
what the incarnate Logos must have been,—and then pub- 
lished this life in the hope that it might lead others to share 
the belief which formed the key-stone of his own religious 
life, as every line either of the Gospel or of the anonymous 
Epistles,* clearly proceeding from the same author, proves, 
can be no crime in the eyes of any one who judges the 
act by common sense, and not by theological prejudice. 
The charge of imposture is at bottom only a vent for the 
annoyance felt, by those who have founded dogmatic sys- 
tems on the supposed authority of the fourth Gospel, at 
the discovery that for this purpose it is no authority at all. 
Instead of reproaching themselves for their credulity, they 
prefer to reproach the author of the Gospel with having 
deceived them. But the dust which has prevented their 
seeing clearly was not of his raising. It has been produced 
round his work, not by it. When the opinion that the 
fourth Gospel was not written by the apostle John has lost 
its alarming novelty, the charge of imposture brought against 
its author will, we are satisfied, be generally allowed to be 
one of the most unreasonable of the many unreasonable 
cries raised in the vain attempt to arrest the calin progress 








* Remarkable as being, with exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
only anonymous Epistles in the New Testament. 
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of critical inquiry into the composition and character of 
the sacred writings, whether of Old or New Testament.* 





* Those who import the moral question of alleged imposture into the histo- 
rical question of the authorship of the fourth Gospel, rarely appear to consider 
the grave moral charges to which, by ascribing the Gospel to St. John, they 
expose—lIst, the apostles generally; 2nd, St. John especially; 3rd, the author 
of the Apocalypse. Ist. If Christ spoke of himself as the fourth Gospel de- 
scribes him to have done, the doctrine that he was the Logos ought to have 
been prominent in all that his disciples taught. Yet we find no trace of it in 
the Acts; the elder apostles do not appear to have given any intimation of it 
to St. Paul, though some of his later Epistles indicate that he was himself on 
the road to it. It is not to be found in any New-Testament writing, except 
the fourth Gospel and the Epistles attributed to St. John. Clearly, then, the 
apostles must have suppressed their Lord’s teaching. Why? Can any motive 
be assigned but fear of the Jews; the hope of escaping the fate which the pro- 
clamation by Jesus of his divine nature had brought upon him? But what 
must we think of the apostles if they could have been guilty of such conduct ? 
2nd. It is universally admitted that the fourth Gospel was the last written. 
St. John, if he were the author, cannot be supposed to have been unacquainted 
with the other Gospels when he wrote his own. How, then, could he have 
been so indifferent to the truth as to have allowed the imperfect accounts and 
grave errors contained in the statements of the Synoptics about the life and 
teachings of Jesus to cireulate in the church under the names of apostles or the 
companions of apostles, without taking any other step to prevent them from 
being generally accepted beyond the anonymous publication of a different account, 
which, as it takes no notice of the other histories, necessarily leaves their 
readers in the most painful uncertainty how much of the story in them is true 
and how much false? 3rd. If we do not accept the desperate alternative of 
ascribing both Gospel and Apocalypse to the same author, what are we to say 
of the writer of the latter, who does openly call himself, ‘‘John the servant of 
Jesus Christ,” —a title referred to the apostle by all those who lived at or soon 
after the date of the book, and who name its author, and therefore plainly 
adapted, and doubtless intended to produce, the belief that the book was writ- 
ten by him? Here is one who, if not the apostle, may well be called an im- 
postor. True, the word ‘‘servant” is not apostle. But it is the only title used 
by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Philippians; by the writers of the Epistles of 
James, and Jude who calls himself the brother of James,—Epistles generally 
ascribed to ‘‘James the son of Alpheus, and Judas of James” (Luke vi. 16); 
and it is associated with the title of apostle in the Epistles to the Romans, to 
Titus and the Second of Peter. Papias, in the description of his authorities, 
quoted by Eusebius, Ch. Hist. III. 39, mentions Andrew, Peter, Philip, 
Thomas, James, John, Matthew, with no distinctive title, while he distinguishes 
a second John as ‘‘the Presbyter;” whence we see that the title, ‘‘ John the 
servant of Jesus Christ,” if employed without any other epithet, would be con- 
sidered to mean the apostle—as we know to have actually been the case ; so 
that, if used by one not the apostle, it was eminently adapted to deceive. 

The most plausible ground for accusing the author of the fourth Gospel, if 
he were not the apostle John, of an intention to pass himself off for that 
apostle, may be derived from the introduction to the first of those anonymous 
Epistles which, from its style, must be ascribed to him. ‘That which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life. 
For the life was manifested, and we hare seen it, and bear witness, and shew 
unto you that eternal life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto 
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Assuming, then, that the fourth Gospel may at least claim 
to express the genuine human belief of one who, if he has 
drawn an ideal Christ, saw in that ideal essential truth, 
we ask, in what position does the doctrine taught by this 
Gospel, of the eternal being and temporal manifestation of 
the Son of God in the person of Christ, stand, when de- 
prived of the support given to it by the supposed declara- 
tions of Jesus himself attested by St. John? Must the con- 
ception be regarded as a delusion, transmitted by the first 
Christian centuries to their successors, to last until the 
clearer light of advancing knowledge could dissipate the 
mist, and leave by its final disappearance the great princi- 
ples of religion more distinctly seen and more thoroughly 
appreciated than before? Such is Mr. Tayler’s conclusion : 


“ Christianity,” he says, in a beautiful passage of his conclud- 
ing chapter, “in its origin and essence was a kindling in men’s 
souls of the dormant consciousness of their personal relation to 
a living God, a deepening of their moral sense, a quickening of 
their spiritual insight—wrought through the influence of one 
profoundly religious nature on its contemporaries. It was an 
outpouring of the spirit of God through the soul of Jesus on 
humanity.” “The Synoptiecal Gospels have preserved the oldest 
Palestinian tradition of the person and public ministry of Jesus. 
In the Epistles of St. Paul we get an insight into the heart of 
the earliest controversy to which the new religion gave rise. The 








us. That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us” (1 John i. 1—3). At first sight these words 
appear to assert a distinct claim to a personal knowledge of Christ by the 
writer. But if he intended to say, ‘‘ What 7 have seen and heard J declare 
to you,” why, instead of employing these plain words, does he use the ambi- 
guous we? In subsequent passages of the Epistle he speaks freely in the first 
person, ii.  F 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, v. 13, 16; as he does in the Second and Third 
Epistles, where he gives himself that very title of ‘‘the Preshyter” used by 
Papias to distinguish the second John named by him from the apostle. Why 
does he not employ the first person, where its employment is the most impor- 
tant, if the object of the introduction had been to declare that the anonymous 
writer of the Epistle had personally seen and touched Christ? Here is another 
case of ambiguity, similar to that noticed above in the only instance where 
the Gospel appears to appeal to personal testimony; and the reason, we appre- 
hend, is in both cases the same, namely, that the writer was not an eye-witness, 
and intends to include in his ** we” all true Christians, of whom, as one body 
in Christ, it might be said we have seen and handled the word of life, either 
by the eyes and hands of those to whom it was originally manifested, or perhaps 
in the Eucharistical bread and wine, which perpetually renewed the manifesta- 
tion (see John vi. 32—38, xiv. 21, xvi. 17), and now invite you, i.e. all 
other men, to fellowship with us. 
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fourth Gospel contains the reflections of a profoundly devout 
and meditative spirit [probably of the church of Ephesus] on a 
survey of the ministry of Christ, interpreting it from his own 
lofty point of view, and giving it the comprehensive application 
which to that wider ken it seemed at once to yield.” “ Now 
this vivid and varied exhibition of the growth and expansion of 
a great seminal principle, is far more stimulative of the kindred 
action of our own spirits than the presentment of any positive 
doctrinal system, however precise and complete.” “ Chiristianity 
carries us back, through the souls of holy men, even of the holiest, 
that of Christ himself, to God, the sole ultimate fountain of all 
holiness and truth.” “Its acceptance as a truth for the soul [is] 
independent of all those obscure and difficult critical questions 
on which the learning of Protestantism has so precariously based 
it.” “ Faith in Christ is trust in, reverence for, aspiration after 
a glorified humanity in its ultimate re-nnion with God. This is 
the idea, the final result of the organic operation and natural 
growth of the spirit brought into the world by Christ—-which is 
developed with such wonderful power and beauty in the fourth 
Gospel. The spirit which had its richest opening and fullest 
manifestation in Christ is still flowing from its infinite source 
into the hearts and lives of those who truly believe in him. It 
is this alone which makes them really his, and unites them 
through him to God.’’* 


On the other hand, says Mr. Tayler— 

“The doctrine [of the personality of the Word, and of its in- 
carnation in the man Jesus] was a metaphysical formula of the 
time, into which the highest thought of Cliistianity passed and 
embodied itself, and which doubtless facilitated the access of the 
new religion to the minds of philosophi ‘al heathens.” * I acknow- 
ledge with reverence the relative value of this doctrine, as an 
important link assigned its place by Providence in the great 
chain of mental development.” “Tt covered the place, if I may 
so express myself, where a truth lay hid, and would ultimately 
be found, the truth that humanity in its highest forms supplies 
the most perfect interpretation we can apprehend of the person 
and will of God, and that this ideal, as it is conceived by every 
pure and earnest mind, must be constantly aspired after, as the 
medium of present communion with the Father of our spirits, 
and condition of future endless approximation to His unattain- 
able perfection.” + 

Now we are willing to concede to Mr. Tayler that this is 


Pp. 174, 176. + P. 184. 
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the great truth embodied in that faith in the divine nature 
of Christ, on which all must allow the Catholic Church to 
have been historically founded, which replaced, by the con- 
sciousness of the permanent presence of Christ with his 
church, the original expectation of his speedy coming to 
judge the quick and dead and inaugurate a “new heavens 
and a new earth.” What we cannot concede is, that the 
means employed by Providence for introducing and fami- 
liarizing to the human mind this “great spiritual truth” 
has been “an intellectual error,’ such as that “mistaken 
notion of a kingdom of heaven to come with the dissolution 
of the present state of things before the existing generation 
had passed away, which accompanied in the first ages of 
Christianity the grand and consoling doctrine of a future 
life ;? or those “ideas of expiation and atonement” which, 
“then universally current alike among Jews and Gentiles, 
became the vehicle of the Christian doctrine of God's abso- 
lute forgiveness of the believing and repentant sinner.” We 
cannot assign to these three great ideas, into which Mr. 
Tayler* resolves the contribution of Christianity to the spi- 
ritual possessions of mankind, an equal importance. The 
Christian no doubt consoles himself with the hope of a con- 
tinuous conscious existence beyond the tomb; but so did 
the Pharisee, who rejected Christ ; so does the Indian, who 
dreams of his hunting grounds in the spirit world where 
gane shall never fail; so does the Mahometan, who revels 
in the anticipation of goblets of celestial wine, to be followed 
by no headache, and of houris whose charms can never pall. 
To become the minister of true religious feeling, the hope 
of immortality requires to be associated with that present 
sense of communion with God, that present aspiration after 
a participation in His divine perfection, of which Mr. Tayler 
himself places the ideal principle in the conception of the 
incarnate Logos. Again: if for the progress to good of the 
penitent sinner, it is “the great thing to take away the 
despairing sense of moral helplessness which the conscious- 
ness of unforgiven sin leaves on the mind,” there is no less 
required, for the moral progress of the large class who are 
only too ready to forgive themselves, a conviction that the 
Divine mercy to the sinner is inseparable from an uncom- 





* Pp. 185, 186. 
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promising condemnation of the sin, and that the path by 
which the soul can be truly saved is narrow and steep, while 
“broad is the road which leadeth to [spiritual] destruction.” 
How are these opposite convictions to be reconciled? The 
Catholic theory may justly say, by the doctrine that the 
eternal Logos took on himself our nature, in order by the 
example of his self-sacrificing love to kindle the fire of love 
in our hearts, and teach us that the Divine goodness is as 
lofty in the heights of excellence which it demands, as it 
is profound in the depths of forgiveness which it permits. 
Thus of the three great doctrines specified by Mr. Tayler, 
two really rest upon the third, whence this must assume an 
importance correspondingly increased in the economy of 
religious beliefs. It seems to be the key-stone of an arch 
whose withdrawal threatens the whole structure with de- 
struction. We will endeavour to shew that this seeming is 
a fact. 

‘As the advance of critical inquiry has gradually under- 
mined that foundation of authority on which the systems 
of religious thought prevalent in Europe have hitherto been 
placed, there has grown up, among those who foresaw the 
coming fall without losing their religious faith, a conviction 
that this faith has a foundation of its own, within their 
own immediate consciousness, unaffected by what was being 
thus swept away. “What is religion,” they have asked 
themselves, “but a spirit of reverential love to a Being 
whom we can feel to be present, not only in, but with, our 
conscience—a Being possessed of all that moral perfection, 
that infinite tenderness, combined with unyielding firmness, 
after which we strive—one on whom we may rely as an 
unfailing support, an ever-present guardian and guide to 
our spirits, under all evils or temptations which may assault 
or try us? This is the ‘pure teaching of Jesus Christ, 
buried beneath ‘an accumulation of antiquated beliefs and 
gratuitous assumptions which obstruct access [to it],’ and 
crush beneath their needless weight the free working of the 
spirit of God.” And “criticism is performing, unconsciously 
it may be in some cases, a great reparative and conservative 
work, in sweeping the whole away.”* We sympathize 
heartily in this feeling. We hold that the trust “in a living 





* Tayler, p. 188. 
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God present to the individual soul,” is the Alpha and Omega 
of religion, the principle essentially distinguishing it from 
morality ; which, indeed, is a trust in a living eternal power ; 
but a power present 7 the individual only, and not fo it, 
except in the persons of other individuals. But this cha- 
racter, though it may afford complete satisfaction to the 
religious man who turns to the spirit present with himself, 
and feels a support which he cannot attribute to the strength 
of his own will, must be the source of much perplexity to 
the religious teacher who seeks to awaken to the sense of 
religion those who are disposed rather to criticise than to 
follow his advice. “If religion consist in trust in a con- 
scious loving Will, ever present with the wills of men, but 
distinct from them, this power,” the critic may reasonably 
urge, “ought to have left some traces of its action in the 
spiritual history of mankind. How can the individual look 
for personal support or guidance, without falling into an 
arrogant fanaticism, if the Being to whom he thus looks 
show no sign of exercising a similar function for the benefit 
of all mankind? Is it reasonable to suppose that one who 
cares for the individual will neglect the race, or that one 
who neglects the race can care for the individual? That 
man should gradually attain a conviction of what best con- 
duces to the health of his own moral nature, by blundering 
into all kinds of action injurious to this health, we can 
understand. At least, the process is analogous to that which 
happens in the case of every human faculty. If morality 
be the end* of man’s being, if his whole duty consist in 
appreciating and acting upon certain principles of practical 
conduct inherent in his own will, we do not lose our con- 
fidence in this goal from the zigzag course of successive 
generations in their struggles to find the true path to it. 
But no such blundering can be ascribed to the perfect 
loving Will which you assert to be present with our wills. 
Its action, if it be a reality, must have been clear and de- 
fined from the first beginning of our race, and ought to dis- 
close to us its influence in some perceptible guidance of 
that race towards its true destination. The marks of this 
guidance may, indeed, resemble a path across a down, lost 
among the herbage in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
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observer; this we can suppose that the freedom of man’s 
will may occasion ; but they should be visible to one who 
looks along the continuous track. Can you point out any 
such marks? and if not, what right have you to press reli- 
gion upon us as a universal duty, in virtue of feelings which 
you must admit to be simply subjective? In whose name 
do you speak? In the name of a Deity present only with 
your spirits, and not also with ours? You repudiate the 
charge as a calumny. But if He be present equally with 
us as with you, why speak at all? Why not leave His 
presence to do its own work? Why take upon yourselves 
to be mouthpieces of your Maker? You tell us that reli- 
gion will conduce to our happiness. How can we know 
this? Thousands have been driven mad by religion. Mil- 
lions have been led by religious beliefs to deny themselves 
all the enjoyments for which their natural constitution con- 
tained provision, and ‘made earth a hell,’ that they might 
‘people heaven.’ Leave us to our natures and their im- 
pulses, as we leave you to yours. Or, if yon must teach, 
at least limit your teachings to matters concerning our rela- 
tions to each other, and let who will busy themselves about 
those concerning solely man’s relation to his Creator.” 
Such objections are nothing new. They have been made 
to the religious teacher, in conscious argument or by the 
mere instinct of mankind, in all ages; and we know how 
they have been answered hitherto, namely, by that appeal 
to the supposed authority of revelation, which Jews and 
Greeks, Indians and Arabs, Catholics and Protestants, alike 
have made, though differing totally as to the channel through 
which the divine stream flowed. How are they to be an- 
swered by the religious teacher who is convinced that every 
channel alike is marked by great errors of conception, 
vitiating the pure waters of truth professedly conveyed 
along it—that infallibility is to be found nowhere—and 
that if there is any objective religious truth, any science of 
theology possible at all, this must grow up, as all other 
sciences have done, by the action of the free intelligence of 
man, in gradually forming conceptions capable of account- 
ing, in a manner satisfactory to itself, for the phenomena 
presented to it? It is our conviction that there is an answer, 
and that this answer is furnished by the idea of a Triune 
Being in God, evolved by the fourth Christian century as 
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the logical foundation of the Catholic faith in a divine 
humanity, manifested upon earth in the person of Christ 
by the eternal Logos. This conception we hold to be dis- 
tinguished by characters which raise it from a mere creation 
of the imagination of man to the rank of a scientific truth, 
the revealer of a great reality of universal being. We will 
indicate the line of argument which seems to us to establish 
this proposition. 

Critical research has swept away what have been hitherto 
regarded as the evidences of divine revelation. The assumed 
infallibility of all religious teaching alike has vanished 
before it, with the assumed proofs of that infallibility drawn 
from miracle and prophecy. What has it left which cannot 
be swept away, and can furnish the materials for a scientific 
induction of religious truth? We reply, the recorded beliefs 
of mankind, in their mutual connection. These it is pos- 
sible to know. These, like all other facts which scientific 
reflection builds into consistency by its hypotheses, are pre- 
sent with us, always ready to be examined, and serve as 
tests of the conceptions whereby they are combined into 
unities of thought. It has been the great, though perhaps 
unavoidable, mistake of biblical critics, that, instead of taking 
their stand upon these religious beliefs themselves as the 
objects of examination, they have wasted their ingenuity in 
attempts to sift out from the concrete mass of observation, 
imagination, report and reflection presented by the ancient 
records, the sensible phenomena—what they have been 
pleased to call “the facts”—underlying these beliefs ; as if 
the true “ facts,” the facts of real importance in the spiritual 
history of man, had been the phenomena irrecoverably lost 
in the abyss of time ; while man’s beliefs about the pheno- 
mena thus presented to him, and his relations to them, 
those permanent factors of his consciousness, which have 
influenced the hopes and fears and moulded the practical 
life of generation after generation, in times and countries 
far removed from the place of their birth, were valueless. 
But it is here, in these subtle creations of the human intel- 
ligence, and the still more refined guidance through which 
the Spirit of God has insensibly swayed their course—here, 
where scientific inquiry possesses the indispensable condi- 
tions for its work, a solid material to deal with, and an 
entire freedom in dealing with it—here only that we can 
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find what we want for the objective affirmation of our reli- 
gious faith. Here, or nowhere, is our “ promised land.” Is 
there any Pisgah whence it may be surveyed ? 

The point of view required appears to us to be furnished 
by the consideration of certain peculiarities belonging to 
the Catholic faith in the Divinity of Christ ; namely, 1, 
that it combined the two great modes of conception con- 
cerning God which the history of religion shews that the 
mind of man has a natural tendency to adopt; 2, that this 
union took place spontaneously, through a combination of 
various independent influences, slowly matured by an insen- 
sible action, which no human foresight could anticipate, no 
human power control, and therefore indicative of some 

eing manifested through the intelligence of man, but dis- 
tinct from it; 3, that the conception evolved satisfies the 
requirements of religious trust, while it fits with remarkable 
precision into the results of scientific research as to the 
nature of the power manifested in the universe, results 
wholly unsuspected at the time when the conception thus 
adapted to them was formed, and therefore offering, by this 
accordance, the greater confirmation of its truth. 

We will pass in brief review each of these arguments. 

1. The religious conceptions formed by mankind fall, 
when examined critically, into two great groups, closely 
connected with those two great ancient families of mankind, 
the Semites and the Aryans, whose differences of intellectual 
and moral condition have exercised the profoundest influence 
on the history of man, and embodying the two great oppo- 
site tendencies of our mental faculties, («~) the emotional 
or practical, and (b) the reflective or speculative. To the 
Semitic races, including the Chaldees, the Jews, the Phee- 
nicians and Arabs, the notion of God pre-eminently embo- 
died the emotional element of our intelligence, which is 
directly allied with the practical will. God was to them 
emphatically the strong, self-subsisting, governing Being : 
Bel, Elohim, Jehovah Sabaoth, the Cabiri, Melech, Allah: 
the Being whom none can resist, the uncontrolled Regulator 
of everything in earth and heaven. “He spake and it was 
made, He commanded and it stood fast,” is the typical 
expression for this conception of the Divine action. But 
since emotion is directly connected not only with strength 
but with goodness, which peculiarly belongs to the practical 
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side of our nature, God was conceived also, in the loftiest 
and purest forms of Semitic faith, as the essentially Good 
Being, the Source of all moral excellence, whose Spirit 
dwelt with man, to lead him in the way of perfection, and 
to whom the man who “walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart,” might 
turn for guidance and assistance. Such undoubtedly was 
the Jewish conception of God. It meets us, though in a 
less perfect shape, in what we know of Chaldee and Phoe- 
nician beliefs ; while, long after the general diffusion over 
Western Asia of the profoundest speculations upon the rela- 
tions subsisting between God and the world, the Koran 
electrified the Arab tribes by proclaiming the one irresistible 
Divine Will to be the source of all existence, and devotes 
all its energy of command to laying down rules of conduct 
by which the favour of this omnipotent Being may be 
attained. * 

To this emotional and practical character of Semitic 
religion, the great Aryan family of man, Indians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Celts and Teutons, opposed the disposition 
to see in God the evolving, ordering principle of the uni- 
verse ; the source of all law and harmony in finite being, 
but itself subsisting only in the law and harmony which it 
evolves, and in the creatures to whom by its self-evolution it 
gives existence. “The Vedic hymns,” says Mons. Burnouf, 
in the interesting article already cited,+ “the most ancient 
monuments of Aryan literature, are poems addressed to the 
Deity present in every natural power, and therefore in all 
the incidents of life, to a Divine thought realized in the 
world, not a Divine will separated from it. Morality is 
unknown to them.” In its place is a devotional metaphy- 
sics, which, in the interval between the composition of the 
Vedas and the appearance of the great reformer Gautama 
Sakya or Bouddha, grew into a profound philosophical 
system, whence Sakya educed, for the first time in Indian 
history, principles of morality, applying not merely to 
the sacerdotal or royal caste, with whom the Institutes of 
Menou almost exclusively concern themselves, but to all 
mankind, whom he sought to guide to true wisdom by con- 
trolling their deceitful passions, and thus attaining fitness 


* E. Burnouf, Revue des Deux Mondes, Dec. 15, 1864. + Ib. p. 987. 
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for re-union with the universal passionless being of God by 
the common feeling of love.* 

On the opposite side of the Caucasus, the illustrious 
thinkers of Greece developed, along side of a purely ritual 
worship, a lofty system of universal morality, resting entirely 
on consideration of the relations subsisting between man 
and man from the principles immanent in his own consti- 
tution and that of the world, in which they sought the 
expression of an indwelling divine idea, even when they 
did not formally substitute this idea in the place of God. 

It would require more space than we can spare to trace 
the evidences of the same speculative character in the other 
branches of the Aryan family.f Enough, we think, has 
been said to call attention to the fact, of the remarkable 
differences in the mode of apprehending the Divine Being, 
shewn by the course of human history to be natural to 
man—the one view dwelling on the conception of a creative 
Will, distinct from the will and intelligence of man, and 
merging all notions of natural action in the operations of 
this all-governing power; the other regarding human will 
and intelligence as part of a self-evolving Idea, manifested 
in the universe as a system of natural order, whence they 
endeavoured to deduce all the phenomena of existence— 
the one leading to a Theistic dualism, God and the world ; 
the other, to a Pantheistic syncretism, God in the world. 
Each of these modes of conception has given rise to a great 
religious system, claiming to embrace all mankind, but 
embodying exclusively its own principles ; the Semitic, to 
Mahomedanism ; the Aryan, to Bouddhism. Christianity 
is distinguished by being the product of a union of both 
modes of conception, and of the highest form of each, in 
that combination of the Jewish faith in a Divine Spirit 
present to man, with the Platonic faith in a Divine Idea 
realized in man and the universe, which united round the 
person of Christ to produce the belief in one who, being at 
once true God and true man, testifies to us of a Deity pre- 
sent in the world, and yet not identified with it. 





* Burnouf, ib. 


+ Even the Romans, to whom of all the Aryans speculation was the least 
natural, developed the great system of Equity, which constitutes their practical 
contribution to philosophy, out of man’s natural sense of justice, not from 
any supposed divine sanction. 
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2. This is the first great peculiarity marking out Chris- 
tianity from those other religious beliefs which alone can 
claim to enter into competition with it, because they are the 
only other religious beliefs claiming universality. Each of 
these beliefs expresses one only of the two great natural types 
of religious conception. Christianity arose out of the com- 
bination of them both. How was this combination brought 
about? Turn to the long list of independent but conspiring 
circumstances marshalled by the learning and sagacity of 
Gibbon to account for the spread of the Christian religion, 
yet a list far from complete; read the account given by 
Strauss, in his New Life of Jesus, of the state of thought 
and political life which prepared the way for its growth or 
reception; study the same subject in Renan’s Apostles ; 
add to these elements the consideration of the unique 
character of Christ, on which we shall touch more at length 
presently. If we are not prepared to deny all conscious 
Providential action on the earth, can we avoid recognizing 
it here? Is not the coming of such a seed, at the right mo- 
ment of time, upon such a seed-bed, the best possible exter- 
nal proof that the beliefs thus fathered are beliefs marked 
out for our acceptance by the finger of God? This field of 
inquiry is, however, far too vast to be more than indicated 
by us: we pass on, therefore, to our third head of argument, 
to the suitableness of the belief thus spontaneously pro- 
duced, for the spiritual necessities of mankind, and its 
accordance with the results of scientific research. 

3. Man is endowed with a moral will—a faculty closely 
allied with his tenderest emotions—a faculty which looks 
almost exclusively to ends and purposes, and turns ‘away 
with impatience from the consideration of means, as a mere 
restraint upon the vastness of its aspirations. But man is 
endowed also with a power of conception—a faculty which 
grasps phenomena together under the bonds of ideas, in 
order to deduce the etfects observed from intelligible causes 
—a faculty to which objects, purposes, motives, seem unim- 
portant, in comparison with the means through which the 
results are produced and become conceivable. Each faculty 
leads men to form beliefs about the Divine Being conform- 
able to its own tendencies ; the one regarding Him as essen- 
tially absolute, entirely distinct from the world of finite 
creatures ; the other, as limited by His own nature, and 
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immanent in that which he produces. Each of these beliefs 
expresses the profound natural instinct. 

Dass jeglicher das Beste was er kennt, 

Er Gott, ja seinen Gott benemut ; 

Ihm Himmel und Erden iibergibt, 

Ihn fiirehtet, und wo moglich liebt.* 


Neither of them can have a right to ostracise the other. 
To satisfy the requirements of man’s spiritual nature, some 
faith as to the Divine Being must be found which can 
combine each of these opposite modes of apprehending it 
without violence to either. Now this is substantially done 
by the conception that in Christ the Divine Essence mani- 
fested itself under the condition of humanity, as must, we 
think, be admitted by all who impartially weigh the charac- 
ters belonging to that conception, in the shape taken by it 
within the Catholic Church. The Semitic notion of God, 
the belief in a conscious, ever-present Divine Will, the 
orderer of all finite being, attains its most perfect expression 
in the belief that this Will is a principle of unmixed good- 
ness. But it is precisely in this principle that the Church 
placed the Divine Being manifested in Christ. We may 
criticise the actual character presented to us by the Synop- 
tical tradition, or by the fourth Gospel, and declare it to 
fall short in this or that particular of ideal perfection ; but 
no one can doubt that the authors of our Gospels intended 
to delineate what ‘hey considered to be perfect goodness, in 
the picture drawn by them of Christ. And as the beginning, 
so was the continuation. It was not the power, but the love 
and wisdom of God,—wisdom displayed in the realization 
of love, which the Church held to be manifested by Christ ; 
whom she expected, indeed, to come again with power and 
great glory, but who in his actual coming had been “made 
perfect through suffering,” that is, through the test of loving 
endurance ; while his inherent might had been disclosed 
only in faint glimpses, and works done to, rather than per- 
formed by him. Now perfect goodness is quite compatible 
with finite, limited power. Therefore by insisting on the 
love of Christ as that in him which was essentially divine, 
the Catholic faith was able to bring the Semitic conception 

* Goethe : That every man calls what he recognizes as the best, God ; yea, his 
God: gives over to him heaven and earth; fears, and if possible loves him. 
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of God into complete consistency with its Aryan opposite, 
through the belief, equally insisted upon by the Church, 
that he who manifested this divine essence was yet a true 
man ; one, who “ being in the form of God, made himself of 
no reputation, and took on him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men ;” “ perfect God and perfect 
man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.” Put 
these conceptions into philosophical language, and what do 
they affirm, but the grand faith that the natural world, of 
interlinked necessities and all-pervading limitations, is not 
a fetter upon the spiritual world of freedom and love, but 
only its outside ; that God is as truly present as the eternal 
Source of those ceaseless pressures and motions which to the 
eye of science constitute natural being, as He is in that 
inner world of conscience, those ceaseless aspirations after 
perfection, which disclose His supernatural being to the eye 
of faith ? 

Man is part of nature. In all that concerns his action 
in the world, he is subject to the condition of working out 
his ends by definite means. It is only in conception and 
purpose, in the freedom of imagination and the sense of 
duty, that a supernatural power appears in him. To assert 
that the Divine essence can be truly combined with human 
nature is, therefore, to assert that the condition of working 
out ends by definite means is not foreign to the being of 
God, but belongs to it; and that the supernatural in God, 
as in man, is to be sought only in the principle which forms 
purposes and combines means to effect those purposes—a 
principle whose action in nature scientific research is con- 
tinually bringing more and more clearly to our conscious- 
ness. Thus the history of the Incarnation logically implies 
a principle which allies Science and Religion, and this prin- 
ciple the Catholic theology itself raised to the dignity of a 
universal truth, by deducing from the story of the Incarna- 
tion the doctrine of the Trinity. The conception of distinct 
hypostases united by an eternal interaction in one Triune 
Being, logically excludes from the idea of God the notion 
of arbitrary power. It implies that the Divine Will is 
limited by its own constitution, since otherwise one hypos- 
tasis could not possibly combine its distinct action with 
that of another; and therefore that it is such a will as by 
its action must give rise to what we call Nature. It re- 
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places the primitive Semitic belief in the miraculous cha- 
racter of Divine power, its supposed ability to work without 
using means, by the belief in it as the inexhaustible source 
of marvels—those wonders of wisdom and goodness which 
incite man’s intelligence to study them, instead of shutting 
us up in stupid astonishment, as the notion of miracle 
necessarily does. What has Science herself to say to the 
conception which thus brings Religion into harmony with 
her conclusions? Must we not admit that she discloses to 
us a constitution of the universe, pointing to the same dis- 
crimination of powers mutually implying each other which 
the discussions of the first Christian centuries ended by re- 
cognizing in the Divine Being? Does she not reveal to us, 
beneath all the phenomena of Nature, an infinity of un- 
varying centres of force, constituting the elements of che- 
mistry and that all-uniting ether in which they appear to 
be plunged? Does she not teach us to see in the endless 
variety of organized beings, forms built up by the action of 
some power dependent for the conditions of its own work 
upon the materials furnished to it by these primitive centres 
of energy, while yet it may be said to be the object for 
which they exist ; the production of organized life being, so 
far as can be gathered from the history of our earth, the 
crown and end of that long and complicated process through 
which the existence of the planets whereon it is produced 
becomes possible? Can names be found characterizing the 
inner relations which must be supposed to subsist between 
the two powers thus outwardly connected, if they are not 
assumed to be unconscious of their own action, better than 
those names of Father and Son consecrated by the Catholic 
faith to denote that conception of two eternal hypostases 
united in a common spirit, by which it transformed the 
national dualistic God of the ancient Jewish faith into the 
universal God of Christianity ? 

Thus, through the belief in the incarnation of the Logos, 
Religion is connected with Science, and the isolation of the 
spiritual from the material is overcome. On the other hand, 
that Science may not isolate herself from Religion, by con- 
fusing it with morality or degrading it into a sentimental 
worship of natural force—that she may retain that faith in 
a living God ever present to the individual soul, whence, 
to use Mr. Tayler’s beautiful words, “Love and Purity and 
2K2 
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inward Peace, combined with free Thought and ever-increas- 
ing Knowledge, [may] come to be regarded as the true wealth 
and nobleness of human life”’—she needs to hold fast the 
faith in the conscious personality of the Deity ; and how is 
this faith to be held fast, if the principle of personality is 
not enshrined for our apprehension in the Divine essence ? 
Now precisely this the Catholic faith does. That distine- 
tion of functions which scientific research discloses to us 
only in its outward aspects, the progress of religious belief 
reveals to be a true distinction of personal beings, between 
whom there can subsist in its perfection that sympathy of 
love which can find only an imperfect response from any 
finite creature. Thus the two revelations of the Divine, 
that made through nature and that made through man’s 
religious history, mutually supplement and correct each 
other. What physical nature cannot disclose, because it 
offers to us only the external, has been disclosed through 
the internal power of conscious will connected with the 
nature of man; the one revelation presenting to us, in God, 
a Being the contemplation of whose character is as fitted 
to strengthen and purify our moral will as the study of His 
mode of action, taught us by the other, is fitted to call forth 
and mature our intelligence: the one, to borrow a phrase 
from Mr. Ruskin, revealing Him as the “God of consola- 
tion ;’ the other, as the “God of wisdom.” * 

It will perhaps be objected, that our argument imports 
into the ancient Catholic faith conclusions which it did not 
draw and would have repudiated—that the Logos, whom it 
had brought to earth, it again removed into the heavens, 
and thus left our world more destitute of a present divine 
reality to the consciousness of the Christian than had been 
the case with the Jew. But this objection is ill founded. 
The Catholic faith, if it removed Christ into heaven, at the 
same time brought him back to the earth, as an external 
divine presence beneath the ordinary forms of material 
nature, in the elements of the Eucharist, and as an internal 
divine agent, in the freedom from error which it supposed 
him to impart to his church. It is no part of our argument 
to maintain that the early Christian ages elaborated a faith 
which their successors were to receive, as they delivered it, 


* Crown of Wild Olives, p. 121. 
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without questioning. We contend for a continuous process 
of Divine teaching, carried on by the instrumentality of 
man’s powers of imagination and reflection through succes- 
sive ages, until, by the gradual elimination of error, he 
arrives at truth. -What we seek to shew is only that the 
thread has not been broken; that the great conceptions 
which nourished the Christianity of the first centuries, and 
were the fruit of the beliefs and speculations of previous 
ages, contained a solid germ of abiding truth, in which we of 
the present age may recognize a profound consistency with 
our vastly increased knowledge of natural things, whilst it 
supplies the wants of our own being in spiritual things. 
The dross of error accompanying these conceptions, “Time 
the corrector” has to purge away. Enough, if the process 
brings clearly to light the precious metal beneath. When 
we consider the enormous influence exercised on Christian 
thought by the Semitic dualism of the Jewish Scriptures— 
the fact that the age when the Catholic theology took shape 
was an age in which the dominant Neoplatonic philosophy 
removed God from any communication with the world, 
banishing Him, as the transcendent cause of all being, into 
a sphere entirely inaccessible to the human intelligence— 
and the absence of that knowledge of the actual universe 
and that scientific culture which, in modern times, has re- 
duced the notion of a Deity locally separated from the 
world sustained by Him to absurdity—we have far more 
reason to be surprised that the Catholic theology should 
have upheld with such firmness the true Divinity of Him 
through whom God was brought close to men in their ordi- 
nary life, than to wonder at the partial inconsistencies which 
interfere in its dogmas with the logical expression of this 
faith. 

But it may be asked, “What does this logical consis- 
tency really involve? Does the belief in the Triune Being 
of God, and therefore in the real presence beneath the phe- 
nomenal world of a personal loving Will, manifested not 
by working without means in so-called miraculous action, 
but by the constancy and continuity of that action through 
definite means traced out by science, carry with it the 
belief that the organizing power shewn in nature, the true 
Logos, once existed, as a Will conscious of its own divinity, 
in Jesus of Nazareth? Admitting the importance of the 
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ideas to which the belief in his divinity has led, why may 
we not carry your mode of dealing with them one step fur- 
ther? To preserve the substance of the Catholic faith, the 
belief in a living God truly present with our individual 
souls, and yet truly present im the universe of which we 
form a part, you are forced to give up to criticism all the 
details of the life of Jesus; you are compelled to educe 
from this belief spiritual results which, however logically 
deducible from it, were not contemplated by those who ori- 
ginated it. Why insist on retaining one last materialistic 
element to fetter the penetrating efficacy of the ‘ Word of 
God’? You appeal to the imagination of man, as the power 
employed by the wisdom of the Deity to create, around the 
person of Christ, that faith in his divine character which 
might afford a safe anchorage for the religious convictions 
of mankind, because it combined those opposite forms of 
conception about God which, if separated, annihilate each 
other: let the imagination have her perfect work. The 
faith in the Triune Being of God must be inseparably asso- 
ciated with the name of him through whose acts, it may 
be without his intention, it first took a definite form. But 
this substance, not the shell, is alone truly valuable. The 
life of the man Jesus belongs to the irrecoverable past. 
Assume him to have possessed a consciousness of divinity 
unknown to other men, still, with the cessation of his 
human life, the man must vanish for us in the God; the 
transitory organized form in the ever-present organizing 
power. Why, then, cling to an hypothesis essentially un- 
provable, and of no present value? It is on the idea of 
attraction, not on the absolute fact, that the astronomer in- 
sists. He is content to say all bodies known to us act as 
af every particle in them attracted every other with a force 
varying according to a certain law. He does not require 
us to assume that this action involves a real attraction. 
Why should not the theologian be similarly satisfied to 
insist upon the idea of the Divine Being involved in the 
conception of the incarnate Logos, without entangling us, 
by insisting upon the conscious incarnation of this Logos 
in the man Jesus, in a maze of perplexity, whence at best 
we can issue only in a—perhaps ?” 

What reply can we make to such an argument? Does 
not St. Paul say of Christ, “Then cometh the end, when he 
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shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father”—“ that God may be all in all”? Does not the Logos 
of the fourth Gospel say, “If I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come to you; but if J depart, I will send him unto 
you. He shall glorify me, for he shall take of mine and shew 
it unto you”? Does he not tell his disciples, “ Yet a little 
while and the world seeth me no more, but ye see me. Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also. At that day ye shall now 
that I am in the Father, and you in me, and I in you”? 
What we contend for is the substantial truth of the Catholic 
faith, that God is such a Being as the idea of the incarnation 
of the Logos in Christ implies, and the conception of the 
Triune Deity declares—a conscious Will, whose essence is 
Love, and whose manifestation is one with the power dis- 
played in the universe. Whether the man Jesus had or had 
not the consciousness of a nature different from that of other 
men, is a question comparatively immaterial and entirely 
insoluble. If we pray to Christ, our prayer must be ad- 
dressed to the ever-present organizing Deity, not to the 
form of flesh and blood once seen in Galilee. If we look 
for a “Judge of quick and dead,” it is to the Spirit which 
“shall reprove the world of sin and righteousness and judg- 
ment” that we must look, not to such a shape as St. John 
describes in the Apocalypse ; a shape treated by the apostle 
himself as a symbol, when he speaks of the “sharp two- 
edged sword” going out of the “mouth” of the Son of Man. 
If we hope “to be with Christ” in a future existence, more 
emphatically than in the present, it is because we may hope 
to be where the joy accompanying the presence of Gud can 
be more completely felt, because His love is more entirely 
realized. The “Lamb” of the Apocalypse is the “light” of 
the “city of God;” light present to all alike, not an object 
to whom one person can approach more closely than another. 
Are our conceptions of Christ to be more materialistic than 
the vivid personifications of the apostle who had personally 
known him, and could say that he saw among the candle- 
sticks “one like unto the Son of Man”? The Catholic faith, 
by its grand affirmation that he whom we worship is truly 
present in the bread and wine which nourish our bodies, 
while they memorialize that event whereby the exclusive 
ceremonialism of the Mosaic religion was exchanged for 
the faith in one universal church of God, “ where is neither 
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Greek nor Jew, Circumcision nor Uncireumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, Bond nor Free,” distorted as it has been by the 
monstrous assertion of a physical change produced by the 
prayer of consecration without any signs of physical altera- 
tion, is, nevertheless, the perpetual protest against that 
grosser materialism of Protestant absurdity which sees in 
Christ, not a Deity present with us on earth, but a God of 
flesh and bones taken up into a heaven above the stars to 
intercede with another God, who is yet one with himself, 
on behalf of man.* To build a religious belief on the asser- 
tion that it is impossible for the Divine Being to have been 
truly present in the man Jesus as a Will of perfect love, is 
one thing: it is a very different thing to say, “ We do not 
venture to dogmatize about a matter which the Divine wis- 
dom has left in impenetrable obscurity from the uncertainty 
attending all the accounts preserved to us either of the acts 
or the words of Jesus.” Glimpses, indeed, the Synoptics 
give us of a humanity of the very highest type, a nature 
which, according to the profound observation of Strauss,+ 
appears to have combined the serene, self-reposing joyous- 
ness of the Hellenic character with the religious earnestness 
of the Jewish; a nature which seems to have united in 
equal measures the authority of the masculine reason and 
the tenderness of female sympathy ; in which perfect purity 
was associated with an entire absence of asceticism. That 
these glimpses disclose an historical reality we feel the more 
convinced by the fact that such fearless and diligent stu- 
dents of the gospel story as Gfrorer, t Strauss, Renan, Schen- 
kel,§ though rejecting the divinity claimed for Christ, and 
differing in their view of his objects and work, nevertheless 
agree in the lofty uniqueness of character which they ascribe 
to him. But they are only glimpses, of a form divined 
rather than discerned, between the clouds and mists of 
legendary tale and individual imagination encircling it. If, 





* The Catholic theology is not free from this absurdity ; but since to it Christ 
is always truly present with his church, outwardly in the Eucharist and inwardly 
by his guiding spirit, the story of his ascension into heaven becomes to Catho- 
licism little more than a dramatic phantasmagoria; whereas to Protestant 
orthodoxy this banishment of Jesus from earth is the substance of the faith 
about him. 

+ Neues Leben Jesu, pp. 297, 208. 

t In his Heiligthum und Wahrheit. 


§ ‘‘Character of Jesus.” See Theol. Rev. XVIII. 434. 
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personally, we ascribe to Jesus the consciousness of self- 
existent being assigned to him by the Catholic faith, we 
must admit the mysterious chiaroscuro of the Gospels to 
be a clear intimation that the raison détre of the local 
Divine manifestation is to be sought, not in itself, but in 
the belief to which it was intended to give rise, of the uni- 
versal presence in all nature of that loving conscious Will 
which once for all had shewn itself on the shores of Galilee 
or the rocky terraces of Judea. Not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit, must we know Christ, as St. Paul tells us, 
if we would know him truly. The Christ through whom 
God “reconciles the world to himself” is the eternal Son, 
present in al] men as in all nature; present, therefore, in 
the man Jesus and in the events which, by the insensible 
operation of God's providential government, brought about 
through the life and death of Jesus the belief in his divine 
being, whether the agency employed to effect this result 
was his own perfect will acting under human conditions, or 
the will of one who, like other men, had to strive after that 
perfection which God is. 

We, as has been said, hold the first of these alternatives 
to be best accordant with the place filled by Christianity in 
the religious education of mankind, and therefore to be the 
truth. Its connection with the growth of those conceptions 
concerning the nature of God which appear to us to express 
the deepest spiritual realities, lend it a probability far out- 
weighing, in our judgment, the metaphysical difficulties 
attending it—difliculties of the less moment, because they 
relate to matters of which we are utterly ignorant ; while 
the personal association of the Divine Being with the indi- 
vidual Jesus seems to us to supply a want of man’s reli- 
gious nature, by giving to duty the warmth of affection. 
Did not St. Paul feel that the thought of the love of Christ 
had in it a “constraining” power, such as no other religious 
motive furnished? And has not subsequent experience 
confirmed the experience of the apostle? Does not the 
faith that the Divine Essence was consciously present in 
the man Jesus, give to the belief that God truly sympathizes 
with man’s sorrows and struggles after goodness, that the 
bar which excludes man from communion with God is only 
his own selfishness, a reality which brings the Divine close 
tous? What right have we to cut down the teaching of 
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the great procession of Time to the measure of our indivi- 
dual insight? Will the obscurity hanging over the actual 
history of Christ be urged in disproof of the claim set up 
for him? Nay; but here the “foolishness of God” shews 
itself “ wiser than the wisdom of men.” That such details 
are not required to give effectiveness to the faith in Christ 
is demonstrated by the writings of St. Paul. How little 
does he tell either of the acts or the words of “the Lord”! 
Does not his whole theology rest on the proposition that 
“ Jesus Christ our Lord, who was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, [was] declared to be the Son of God 
with power according to the spirit of holiness by the resur- 
rection from the dead ;’* one solitary fact, to St. Paul un- 
questionable, because, as he believed, Jesus had been “ seen 
of him also”;+ but for which we may well substitute the 
more solid attestation given by the unfolding of that great 
drama of man’s religious history, of which St. Paul had 
formed an entirely erroneous conception, and in which he 

yas destined to fill a part quite unexpected by himself. 
The magic of the Divine work lies in this—that, requiring 
for its effective operation only the belief that He who was 
consciously God consented to live a life of poverty ending 
in crucifixion for man’s good, it could leave the imagination 
of man free to weave around the story of Jesus a tissue of 
legends or dreams suited to its own ideas of what the Mes- 
siah ought to be, which might introduce the faith in his 
Divinity to the acceptance of mankind, and drop off when 
its office was performed, leaving the faith thus God-fathered 
in its unfettered power. 

On the other hand, if, departing from the guidance of 
history, we seek, as many excellent and able men have 
recently done, to substitute for the belief in the Divinity of 
Christ, a belief in his authority, as that of one who had an 
especial insight into religious truth, we are met by the 
insuperable difficulty that, from the imperfection of the 
Gospel records, this alleged authority is necessarily reduced 
to an arbitrary selection, out of the sayings ascribed to 
him, of such as seem to us of religious value, while we 
reject or explain away the rest. We fall back then upon 


* Rom. i. 3. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4. 
+ 1 Cor, xv. 8, Wp0y Kgpoi, properly, was manifested also to me. 
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the ancient faith as the precious inheritance transmitted to 
us by the past. In religion, as in life, “the child is father 
of the man.” The beliefs of successive ages, if they are not 
mere delusions, should be 

Linked to each other by a natural piety. 

Let not our trust in the Divinity present with ourselves 
make us impatient of the teachings produced by its presence 
aforetime. Yet our value for these teachings must not send 
us to grope for the basis of our trust among the memories 
of a past which can never return. “ Why seek ye the living 
among the dead?” The words ascribed to Christ by all the 
Synoptics, “Why call ye me good? There is none good but 
one, God,”—words the more likely to be correctly recorded 
because they run counter to the prepossessions of those from 
whom we receive them,—contain, if we accept the Catholic 
faith in the divine nature of Christ, a direction from the 
Lord himself to dwell not on the revealer, but on Him whom 
he revealed.* They carry us back to that remarkable say- 
ing, which seems to bear the evidence of its authenticity in 
itself, and teaches us to see the marks of divine perfection 
where men have continually seen only a source of perplex- 
ity, namely, in that all-embracing goodness which “ maketh 
the sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth down 
rain on the just and the unjust.”+ Important as are, in 
our judgment, those conceptions about the Lord to which 
the providence of God appears to us to have guided the 
church, we dare not put them above his own teaching. 
The truth as to his person, if it be what we believe, can 
stand by itself, and will commend itself to the convictions 





* All the Synoptics contain these words, with the remarkable difference, 
masked in our translation, that whilst, in Mark x. 18 and Luke xviii. 18, the 
words of Christ directly refer to the epithet ‘‘ good” applied to himself, in 
Matt. xix. 16 this epithet is applied both to him and to the thing to be done 
by the questioner : ‘‘ Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life ?’ So that the words ri pe Aéyere dyaOdv, may mean, either, ‘* Why 
dost thou call me good ?’ or, ‘‘ What is this good that thou speakest to me 
about ?’—a variation of the story probably due to the reluctance of some narra- 
tor of it to allow that Jesus refused to be called good. At the same time we 
must observe, that the words are not inconsistent with the conscious possession 
of Divine goodness ; since their object way have been only to make the questioner 
feel what his epithet implied : ‘*‘ Do you mean by calling me good to identify 
me with God ?” 

+ Even Goethe could see here only the indifference of Nature. Das Gétt- 
liche, Works, II. 86. Edition of 1828. 
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of mankind the more fully, the more impartially it is 
examined. But, after all, it is the faith to which this con- 
ception leads—the faith exhibited by the Lord himself as 
man, the trust in the living, loving, ever-present God ; in 
Him who combines in the perfection of His mysterious 
being the inflexibility of an unchanging action with the 
sympathy of an unwearying tenderness—the faith which 
can take all Science into its wide embrace, and see in Nature 
the continuous manifestation of His strength and wisdom, 
whose love it traces in the history of man, and whose pre- 
sence it feels in the depths of its own consciousness—that 
forms the all-conquering, transforming power of true religion, 
If “he who was in the form of God, took on himself the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of man,” it was 
to call forth in each of us the spirit by which we can be 
transformed into his likeness, and become thus true “sons of 
God.” In the words of Bishop Berkeley, somewhat modi- 
fied, we may say, 
Inwards the course of Faith must take its way ; 
The four first acts* already past, 
The fiftht the drama’s secret shall display ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is its last. 
E. VANSITTART NEALE. 





IL—THE PILGRIM FATHERS. A STUDY OF PURITAN 
HISTORY.—-IL. 


NortTHERN America, discovered at the very close of the 
15th, was yet almost uncolonized at the beginning of the 
17th century. The news brought back by Columbus and 
Cabot, of the existence of a new and beautiful land beyond 
the western seas, laid a powerful hold on the imagination of 
Europe. England, France, Spain, Portugal, emulously fitted 
out expeditions to claim possession of a country which 
voyagers declared to be richer than the Indies and more 
marvellous than Cathay. Here, with its turrets glittering 





* Dualism, Pantheism, Sacramentalism, Bible-worship. 


+ Religious Science. 
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in the sun upon some corn-covered plain, was the City of 
Gold: here, bubbling up in some hidden valley, was the 
fountain of perpetual Youth: were not these tales to heat 
to fever pitch the blood which ran riot in the veins of that 
adventurous generation? Each great nation seemed, by 
some strange chance, to lay its grasp upon that portion of 
the continent which afterwards became connected with 
its name and imbued with its spirit. Spanish enterprize 
centred itself in the Gulf of Mexico, where a glowing climate, 
an equatorial luxuriance of life, and a rich though half- 
barbaric civilization, fed the imaginations and roused the 
passions of her fierce and daring sons. France, on the con- 
trary, made her earliest, as well as her strongest, effort of 
colonization on the ice-bound banks of the St. Lawrence : 
Quebec, not the least notable, is also among the oldest of 
American cities. Between the two, the long Atlantic sea- 
board from Maine to Carolina seemed to attract the hopes 
and wishes of English adventurers. Over and over again, 
Drake and the hardy sailors who were his comrades and 
successors, harried the Spanish settlements on the coasts of 
Central and Southern America: European peace or truce 
never penetrated into these western latitudes: to burn a 
town, to intercept a treasure fleet, to cut off a colony, was 
all fair on either side, no matter whether the great battle 
between liberty and despotism at home was temporarily 
lulled or the fighting at the fiercest. But there were boun- 
daries within which the two great nations bit and tore each 
other, but did not attempt to colonize. England went no 
further south, Spain no further north, than Florida. To this 
day the line between those who speak the language of 
Shakspere and those who speak the language of Cervantes, 
remains almost where it was first fixed. 

The history of the relations between England and North- 
ern America in the 16th century, is a story first of excited 
discovery, and then of half-abortive efforts of colonization. 
The vision of a north-west passage—once a valid maritime 
hope, in our own day a mere geographical problem, but 
always a dream to which precious human lives have been 
unsparingly sacrificed—attracted seafaring men to the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador, where Hudson’s Bay and 
Frobisher’s Inlet and Davis’ Strait still testify to the skill 
and daring of Elizabethan navigators. It is impossible not 
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to think, as we read the narrative of their efforts and their 
fate, that such men were entrapped, so to speak, by the 
deceptive climate of North America; that, natives of an 
island which the temperate influence of the gulf-stream 
protects from extremes of heat and cold alike, they did not 
expect the fierce warmth of a New-England or Canadian 
summer to be succeeded by frosts as fierce and far more 
lasting. Except upon some such hypothesis as this, it is 
hard to understand how little companies of men, ill provided 
with even the necessaries of life, unable to struggle against 
the savage inclemency of the climate, and without any 
means of escape, should have confidently settled themselves 
down on the banks of the St. Lawrence or on the coast of 
Maine, to endure for a few long months the pains of cold 
and of starvation, and then to die. Yet such is the story of 
more than one of the French and English expeditions which 
immediately preceded the establishment of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in New England,—woful failures which seemed to 
shew that it required some higher and stronger motive than 
the desire of commercial gain to nerve men to successful 
conflict with the difficulties of this inhospitable shore. But 
the Puritan emigrants gained something by the fact that 
the desires and energies of England were so completely 
turned in another direction as to leave them in obscure 
peace to found their little commonwealth in their own way. 
The loadstone of hope to every adventurous spirit who 
longed to rebuild fallen or to raise fresh fortunes in the New 
World, was Virginia: Virginia, the very name of which was 
a tribute of loyalty paid to the great Queen by her most 
chivalrous servant, Sir Walter Raleigh; Virginia, whose 
broad fields, then smiling in their first fertility beneath a 
genial sky, seemed to offer welcome and wealth to whom- 
soever should claim them as his own. Hither, in 1585, an 
expedition, fitted out under Raleigh’s auspices, and conduct- 
ed by his friends and comrades, was sent, to return in a 
year’s time, having passed from the airiest height of exul- 
tation to the lowest depth of shameful discouragement. A 
second colony, which set forth in 1587, was deserted after a 
few months by its governor; and when, the Armada re- 
pelled in 1588, men in England had time and heart to 
remember it, was found to have vanished, whither, even to 
this day, no one knows. Then Raleigh gave up the coloni- 
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zation of Virginia in despair. But in 1606, when he was 
already languishing in the Tower, a fresh attempt was 
made, with which are associated the names of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, as the English promoter of the scheme, and 
of John Smith, as the hardy seaman to whom was commit- 
ted its practical accomplishment. With the issue of this 
attempt, which, after many perils and difficulties, at last 
ended in success, we have at present little to do. A more 
important fact for our purpose is that the expedition sailed 
under the protection of a Royal patent, establishing what 
were known as the Virginian Companies. To these Com- 
panies, two in number—one composed of noblemen, gentle- 
men and merchants, in and about London; the other, of 
knights, gentlemen and merchants, in the west of England 
—were granted no fewer than twelve degrees of the Ameri- 
can coast, from Cape Fear, between the Carolinas, north- 
wards as far as Halifax in Nova Scotia. A single Council 
in England, to which local councils were subordinated, was 
to manage the affairs of both Companies and their projected 
settlements, and a royalty on all precious metals was to be 
paid to the King. But none of the rights of self-govern- 
ment were reserved to the emigrants ; their single privilege 
was the retention of their English franchises, should they 
chance to return home. Whatever franchises were enjoyed 
by the American colonies before the Revolution, they owed, 
not to the wise liberality of their first founders, but partly 
to the 3000 miles of sea which separated them from En- 
gland, and partly to the struggle for liberty carried on at 
home through the middle of the 17th century. Kings fight- 
ing for life aud crown, however hearty their despotic desires, 
had no time or thought to spare for these obscure settle- 
ments in the American forests, even if they committed the 
unpardonable insolence of electing their own legislators and 
making their own laws. 

The country which owes its name of New England to 
that Captain John Smith of whom we have already spoken, 
and who is best known among all other Smiths as the 
hero of the story of Pocahontas, was up to that time called 
North Virginia. It is part of a remarkable peninsula, 
which now includes not only the six New-England States, 
but a small portion of the State of New York, and the 
British possessions of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
This peninsula, which is cut off from the mainland by the 
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river St. Lawrence on the north, and the deep cleft through 
which flows the Hudson river on the east, is a mountainous 
and well-watered region, rich in harbours, yet possessing 
few navigable rivers; not wanting in mineral wealth, 
though not tempting human cupidity by its abundance ; 
where the temperature ranges through great and often 
sudden extremes of heat and cold, and the soil needs all 
that man’s industry and skill can do to bring it to a mode- 
rate fertility. The sanitary returns are warrant enough for 
pronouncing the climate healthy, in spite of the fierce winds 
and the piercing frosts ; the English race thrives and mul- 
tiplies there, although two hundred years have changed its 
type ; so that the slender, dry-skinned, straight-haired, ner- 
vous New-Englander, is a being quite distinguishable from 
the sanguine, curly-locked, portly personage, whom tradition 
and habit encourage us to identify with the Englishman. 
The whole country, excepting the hill-tops, was in 1620 
covered with native forests of every useful tree; among 
which wild cherries and plums and mulberries offered their 
small and sour fruit to the wants of the settlers. Both sea 
and rivers swarmed with fish, which at the very beginning 
of American history, as to-day, attracted an eager fleet of 
fishermen. The bear, the wolf and the wild cat, were the 
most formidable beasts of prey; the gigantic moose, now 
all but extinct, roamed through the woods ; and the rattle- 
snake here and there lay hidden in the dead leaves. Wild- 
fowl of every sort were plentiful ; while in summer the 
humming-bird and the oriole lent to this cold region an 
unexpected touch of tropical beauty. Not altogether an 
inviting country, especially when seen, as the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers looked at it, from the sandy shores of Massachusetts 
Bay ; not by any means a land which needed but to be 
scratched into fertility, where a man might ask of Nature 
her amplest bounty, and asking, surely receive ; but still a 
land where stout hearts and strong hands might compel the 
earth to satisfy their moderate wants, and prove that, after 
all, the human element of agricultural success may be more 
important than the geological. 
What shall we truly say of the aboriginal dwellers in 
these forests? American fiction, claiming the Red Indian 
as her own, has furnished a transatlantic commentary on the 
line of our own poet, which tells, 
“ Tiow wild in woods the noble savage ran,” 
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and, creating a being full of physical perfections, uniting the 
instinct of the brute with the reason of the man, clothed 
with all the virtues which civilization is supposed to impair 
or to destroy, and professing a simple and sublime Theism 
peculiar to himself, has realized in the wigwams of New 
England all that Rousseau dreamed of in his Parisian garret. 
Now, American history, admitting the undeniable fact that 
the Indian was first degraded, next pushed back from his 
ancient seats, and finally exterminated by the gradual 
advance of the whites, alleges in extenuation that this was 
but a mean, pitiful race, incapable of any less melancholy 
fate than that which has overtaken it. Something must be 
yielded to the destructive criticism; simple and sublime 
theologies are among the latest, not the earliest, growths of 
the human intellect ; and there are no such civilized vir- 
tues as those which go to make up the stage portrait of the 
“noble savage.” Still a race of men who are admitted to 
have been bold and ingenious in the pursuit of prey both on 
land and water, so that their traps and nets were imitated by 
the settlers,—who had fixed habitations and richly-adorned 
attire—who cultivated Indian corn and were acquainted 
with the use of manure,—whose skill in making boats and 
mats and baskets and pipes was far from contemptible, — 
who had invented a currency and indulged in narcotics,— 
who, whatever else their moral deficiencies, were brave, 
patient and continent, in no common measure,—and of 
whose keenness of perception and unexampled power of 
endurance not even fiction, with all licence of invention, has 
said too much,—a race like this cannot be argued into any 
resemblance to such half-bestial savages as wander over the 
Australian plains, dead to all civilizing influence. We have 
not now to inquire whose was the crime or the misfortune 
of exterminating the Indians to make room for the whites. 
It is enough to say that by the settlers of New Plymouth 
they were treated in a large and tender spirit of justice, 
which promised far better things for the future relations 
between the races than Providence has since suffered to 
come to pass. 

Such, then, were the shores, under the shelter of which 
the Mayflower cast anchor, at noon of Saturday, November 
11, 1620. The passage had been long and stormy; and 
when, on the sixty-fourth day of the voyage, land was 
VOL. IV 2L 
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sighted, it was not the part of the coast to which the ship 
was bound. The Pilgrims had intended to have settled at 
some point near the mouth of the Hudson river, not far from 
the spot where the greatest of American cities now stands ; 
and a story exists that they struck the coast further to the 
northward, not through inadvertence, but because the skipper 
had been bribed by the Dutch, who had already marked the 
Hudson river as their own. Be this as it may, the land 
which first met their view was the extremity of Cape Cod, 
a sickle-shaped promontory, which, projecting into the sea 
in a thin, curved line of sand, sixty miles in length, forms 
the southern boundary of Massachusetts Bay.|/ At first, 
without anchoring, they turned the ship’s course south- 
wards ; but being caught in “ perilous shoals and breakers” 
and deserted by the wind, they bore up again for the Cape, 
and, rounding its outer edge, cast anchor in what is now 
known as the roadstead of Provincetown. Here their first 
act was eminently characteristic both of their English birth 
and breeding and of their Puritan politics. Certain of their 
number “being not well affected to unity and concord, but 
giving some appearance of faction,” a mutual agreement 
was drawn up, and signed by the whole party : 


“Tn the name of God, Amen. We whose names are under- 
written, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign, King James, 
by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, having undertaken for the glory of 
God, and the advancement of the Christian faith, and honour of 
our King and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia, do by these presents solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and one of another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body politic, for our 
better ordering and preservation and furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof, to enact, constitute and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions and 
offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the colony,—to which we 
promise all due submission and obedience. In witness whereof, 
we have hereunder subscribed our names, at Cape Cod, the 11th 
of November, in the year of the reign of our sovereign Lord 
King James, of England, France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth, A.D. 1620.” 


This declaration, which was signed by 41 persons, repre- 
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senting 101 souls, has sometimes been spoken of as furnish- 
ing an actual instance of that philosophical figment, an 
original social compact. We cannot credit it with so high 
a metaphysical birth, but much rather see in it a stroke of 
wise policy, by which the Scrooby and Leyden church 
sought (not without need) to impress its own character upon 
the infant colony. For, with the exception of Bradford and 
Brewster, these are not the same men—so far, at least, as 
we can now discern—who endured for conscience’ sake 
that first exile. John Carver, who for the first few months 
filled the place of Governor, came we know not whence. 
Edward Winslow, more than once Governor, and the willing 
agent of the colony in all its negociations with England, 
was a gentleman of good estate at Droitwich, in Worcester- 
shire, who, travelling in Holland, had fallen in with the 
church at Leyden, and had thenceforward bound himself to 
its fortunes. Miles Standish—who, from the fact that he 
called his American home Duxbury, is believed to have been 
a cadet of the Lancashire family of Standish, of Duxbury 
—was a soldier of fortune, such as in those troubled times 
abounded in the Low Countries, and who seems from pure 
love of adventure to have thrown in his lot with the emi- 
grants. These were gentlemen of station and character to 
whom we must ascribe a larger or less sympathy with the 
religious spirit of the colony ; others, probably, who joined 
the expedition in England, represented only the mercantile 
element of the venture, and may have felt themselves ill at 
ease in the midst of so grave a company. And in this 
declaration we read the firmly expressed purpose of Brad- 
ford and Brewster, that the principles which compelled them 
to exchange the softly-swelling fields of Scrooby and Auster- 
field for the strange monotony of the Dutch levels, shall 
not be neglected or compromised upon the sandy shores of 
Cape Cod. Let God deal with this little company as He 
will, it shall still be a company of men who band them- 
selves together under the sacred protection of His name, 
whose first motive is His glory, and who claim for them- 
selves the right of enacting and obeying “just and equal 
laws.” 

The coast on which the Pilgrims now found themselves, 
had been roughly surveyed by John Smith, who in 1616 
had presented a map of it to Prince Charles, with a request 
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that he would give names to its more remarkable points. 
But it is doubtful whether they had ever seen this map, 
which in any case was too rude to have given them much 
practical assistance in the choice of a site for their new set- 
tlement. Their first act was therefore to repair a shallop 
which they had brought from England between the decks 
of the Mayflower; and, while this was being re-fitted, to 
send out an exploring party on foot, in charge of Standish 
and Bradford. The details of this expedition, so full of 
breathless interest to the sea-worn wanderers who waited on 
board ship for its return, need not occupy us now. But it 
is characteristic of the poverty of the colony that ten 
bushels of Indian wheat, which were then found in a native 
“cache,” or hiding-place, formed their only supply of seed- 
corn ; and equally characteristic of their conscientiousness 
that, eight months afterwards, they found out and remu- 
nerated the owner of the little store which they had thus 
appropriated. A second expedition, undertaken in the 
shallop, was as barren of practical result as the first ; but 
it was the good fortune of the third to be driven, one dark 
and stormy night, into the convenient harbour known as 
that of Plymouth. Here a capacious roadstead was almost 
land-locked by two spits of sand, which ran out like natural 
breakwaters into the sea; springs, brooks, and ponds of 
various sizes promised an abundance of fresh water ; fish 
and fowl were alike plentiful; and one or two hills, gently 
rising from the beach, offered a position capable of defence. 
Here, therefore, the party landed on the 11th of December. 
The rock, on which tradition asserts the disembarkation 
to have been effected, is yet an object of affectionate vene- 
ration to every true son of New England ; while the anni- 
versary is still kept with all joyful honour under the 
endearing appellation of “ Forefathers’ Day.” 

Hither the Mayflower was brought across the bay from 
Cape Cod; and, after much debate, the exact site of the 
new colony determined on the 20th of December. The 
first necessary work was to disembark their goods and to 
provide a shelter against the inclemency of a New-England 
winter. By putting each of the unmarried men with some 
family of his own choice, the number of households was 
reduced to nineteen ; and as many plots of land were allotted 
in a straight line, then and since known as Leyden Street, 
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on which to build the rude timber huts for which alone 
their poor resources sufficed. Sorely bested as they at this 
time were with cold and disease, which rendered it impera- 
tively necessary that the whole community should be housed 
as soon as possible, they kept the Sabbath with as resolute 
a strictness as in their comfortable English homesteads ; 
though their Puritan breeding no less shews itself in the 
fact that on Christmas-day no man rested from his labour. 
Yet even had not theological prejudice bidden them neglect 
that holiday, the urgency of their work might well have 
spurred them on. ‘There was a platform to be built, on 
which to work their ordnance; a common house to be 
roofed in, to shelter those who could not always return on 
board the Mayflower ; fresh meat to be procured, to supply 
the deficiency of ship's provisions; heedful watch to be 
kept against the Indians. And what discouragements were 
those under which this work was done! Unused to the 
inclemency of the New-England climate, the winter, which 
really appears to have been exceptionally mild, came upon 
them with unexpected severity; a series of misfortunes 
had delayed their arrival in America till long after the 
intended season ; rain and snow, sleet and frost, hindered 
their work for days together. But a worse trouble than 
this was the deadly sickness which broke out. It first 
shewed itself at Cape Cod, where the emigrants, already 
weakened in health by confinement on ship-board, had to 
wade through a long reach of shallow water to get to the 
shore. Every exploring expedition increased the mischief ; 
till at last the illness assumed the magnitude and the viru- 
lence of an epidemic. Think how the poor wretches, lying 
in the stifling ship, or in the hardly roofed cabins amoung the 
snow, far from all scientific help, destitute of every comfort 
which their-state required, and seeing friends and kinsfolk 
carried out from them one by one,—think how they must 
have longed for the return of warm airs, and green leaves 
upon the branches, and a chance of life even in this rude 
country which they had gone out to possess. At one time 
during this terrible winter, so Bradford reports, there were 
but six or seven persons in sufficient health to perform the 
needful service to the dying and the dead. But they—and 
he includes among them in terms of special commendation 
the soldier and the elder, Miles Standish and William Brew- 
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ster—were all faithful to the obligations of humanity, and 
knew neither fear nor weariness in their eager devotion 
to the needs of their brethren. One hundred and one per- 
sons left England in the Mayflower; as many reached the 
shores of America, a death and a birth having taken place 
upon the sea. Of these died in December, 6 ; in January, 8 ; 
in February, 17; in March, 13; 44 out of the whole; 21 
out of 41 who signed the first compact. When, at the 
beginning of April, the Maytlower sails, it is but with half 
her crew; and before the Fortune arrives in November, 
Carver and five more of his comrades are added to the list 
of the dead. In less than a year’s time half the little band 
of exiles have found a Promised Land ; better, yet other, 
than that they looked for. But the rest—though “truly, 
if they had been mindful of that country from whence they 
came out, they might have had opportunity to have return- 
ed”—stood manfully to their enterprize through every cir- 
cumstance of discouragement. They covered over the graves 
of their friends and kinsfolk, lest perchance the Indians 
should read there the sad story of their weakness, and set 
themselves to hew down the forest and to till the soil. If 
it were truly the Lord’s work which they had come out to 
these savage solitudes to do, what justification for flight at 
the first approach of danger? And from Leyden came to 
them this stern consolation, not unbefitting their mood and 
condition: “The death of so many, our dear friends and 
brethren—oh, how grievous hath it been to you to bear, 
and to us to take knowledge of; which, if it could be 
mended with lamenting, could not sufficiently be bewailed ; 
but we must go unto them, and they shall not return unto 
us, * * * Ina battle it is not looked for but that divers 
should die; it is thought well for a side if it get the vic- 
tory, though with the loss of divers, if not too many or 
too great. God, I hope, hath given you the victory, after 
many difficulties, for yourselves and others.” 

Before winter came, the sickness had passed away ; and 
the fact that for several years no other of the first settlers 
died, testifies to the general healthiness of the climate. 
Bradford was unanimously elected Governor in Carver's 
place,—a post which he occupied for thirty-two of the thirty- 
seven succeeding years during which he survived. But the 
hardships of the infant colony were not yet overcome. The 
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first year, six acres of the common ground, painfully prepared 
for the seed by spade labour, were sown with barley and 
peas, and twenty with the Indian corn which had been so 
fortunately found. The latter harvest was the most abun- 
dant, and seemed to promise a sufficient sustenance till 
autumn came round again ; fish had been especially plenti- 
ful ; and wild-fowl and venison were constantly brought in. 
3ut the arrival of thirty-six fresh settlers in the Fortune, 
which put into Plymouth on the 9th of November, made 
an unexpected demand upon the scanty store of provision, 
and the summer of 1622 was a season of privation. In 
May, the colony was without bread ; wild-fowl were out of 
season ; the settlers had no sufficient fishing tackle; and 
their only subsistence was the clams and other shell-fish 
with which the beach happily abounded. By help of sup- 
plies from one quarter or another, the summer wore away 
without disaster; but for want of sufficient tillage, caused 
by their physical weakness, the sixty acres which they had 
sown produced but a scanty crop, a part even of which was 
stolen by a rabble of settlers who had fixed themselves 
hard by, to the great scandal and annoyance of the grave 
Plymouth men. In April, 1623, the colony was absolutely 
without corn, except such as was reserved for seed; and a 
terrible drought, which lasted for six weeks, seemed to 
destroy all future expectation of harvest, till, after a special 
day of humiliation and prayer, fell a plentiful rain, which 
revived their downcast spirits. Still, till August came, there 
was no resource but the clam-banks; for which Brewster, 
living for months on this scanty fare, could yet give thanks 
that “he could suck of the abundance of the seas and of 
the treasures hid in the sand.” Tradition asserts that at 
this time the emigrants were once reduced to a single pint 
of corn, which, being divided, gave to each person five ker- 
nels, to be parched and eaten. Said Governor Bradford of 
the new-comers in the ship Ann, which arrived in July of 
this year, “The best dish we could present them with is a 
lobster or piece of fish, without bread or anything else buta 
cup of fair spring water ; and the long continuance of this 
diet, with our labours abroad, hath somewhat abated the 
freshness of our complexions; but God gives us health.” 
The worst, however, was now passed. The settlers, in con- 
travention, it must be owned, of the original agreement with 
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the adventurers, had adopted the system of giving each 
family a piece of land to till for its own use, and the plenti- 
ful harvest testified to the increased energy of their agricul- 
ture. This year, too, Winslow, who had gone to England to 
sue for assistance, returned, bringing with him three heifers 
and a bull, the first cattle which the colony possessed. By 
and by we hear of Plymouth as of a place containing “about 
180 persons, some cattle and goats, but many swine and 
poultry, thirty-two dwelling-houses, and the town impaled 
about half-a-mile in compass.” But the adventurers, <lis- 
cerning through the mist of their own commercial greed, 
the grandeur of the enterprize in which they were the un- 
conscious partners, might well write from home to those 
who endured such hardships without a murmur or an attempt 
at escape—“ Let it not be grievous to you that you have 
been instruments to break the ice for others who come after 
with less difficulty ; the honour shall be yours to the world’s 
end ; we bear you always in our breasts, and our hearty 
affection is towards you all, as are the hearts of hundreds 
more who never saw your faces, who doubtless pray for 
your safety as their own, that the same God which hath so 
inarvellously preserved you from seas, foes and famine, will 
still preserve you from all future dangers, and make you 
honourable among men and glorious in bliss at the last 
day.” 

Into any further details of the early history of Plymouth 
this is not the place to enter. The little colony, living in 
the midst of savage tribes, which, had they put forth their 
strength, must have crushed it by force of numbers, relied, 
not without success, on justice and courtesy, tempered by 
an opportune display of vigour in face of meditated treach- 
ery. A more vexatious annoyance, if not a greater danger, 
was occasioned by the settlement at various points of the 
coast of roving bands of Englishmen, who scandalized the 
Plymouth men by their excesses when they were supplied 
with food and drink, were an ungracious burden upon their 
charity when they had none, and at all times did what 
injury and insult could do to draw down an indiscriminate 
Indian vengeance upon all European heads. Then there 
were long negociations in England about their patent, which 
was again and again renewed as different factions bore sway 
at home,—a tale than which few could be more difficult to 
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tell or more tedious to read. For a long time the colony 
was without any other minister than Brewster, who, how- 
ever, says his friend and comrade Bradford, “taught twice 
every Sabbath, and that both powerfully and profitably, to 
the great contentment of the hearers and their comfortable 
edification. Yea, many were brought to God by his minis- 
try. He did more in their behalf in a year, than many that 
have their hundreds a year do in all their lives.” Robinson, 
who died in 1625, never joined the church at Plymouth ; 
but the remnant of the Leyden people, first in 1629 and 
again in 1630, came out, though at a charge to the settlers 
of £550 for their outfit and transport, in addition to the 
cost of their maintenance till the next harvest but one,— 
“a rare example,” writes Bradford, “of brotherly love and 
Christian care in performing their promises and covenants 
to their brethren,”’—which, nevertheless, had its probable 
reward in the strength thus added to the grave and religious 
element of the community. Though Brewster’s life and 
labours were prolonged till 1644, the church, after many 
unhappy experiments, found in 1629 their first settled min- 
ister in a Mr. Ralph Smith, who exercised his office for 
seven years, aud was succeeded by many learned and pain- 
ful divines. With the death of Winslow in 1655, of Stan- 
dish in 1656, and of Bradford in 1657, the first generation 
of the founders of Plymouth may be held to have had its 
natural termination. In 1643, the colony entered into a 
federal union with the three other communities of New 
England, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Newhaven; in 
1692, the line of Governors, which began with Carver and 
Bradford, came to an end, on the absorption of Plymouth, 
under a charter of William and Mary, into the new province 
of Massachusetts Bay. 

Let us endeavour, before we finally leave the little settle- 
ment in order that we may very briefly dwell upon the 
larger results of the enterprize, to call up before our ima- 
ginations the outer aspect of the men and the scene. In 
December, 1621, about the end of the first year at Plymouth, 
a sermon, which a happy chance has preserved to our own 
day, was preached to the emigrants. The preacher was that 
Robert Cushman who had negociated the terms of the first 
patent, who, with twenty-five others, had been left behind 
by the failure of the Speedwell, and who had just arrived 
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in the Fortune. If tradition is to be trusted, the sermon 
was preached in the common house of the plantation, a rude 
log-hut somewhat larger than the private dwellings of the 
settlers. His hearers, even were the whole colony gathered 
together, could hardly have been more than eighty-five in 
number ; above thirty of whom had newly come with him- 
self, expecting to find some rough yet comfortable homestead, 
furnished with needful provision, and who were suddenly 
made aware that they were themselves a forlorn hope, strug- 
gling for life with pestilence and famine. In front stretched 
the quiet waters of the bay, sheltered from vexing winds by 
island and natural piers of sand; but beyond, the Atlantic 
waves rose and fell angrily; while, far as the eye could 
reach, a dim white line shewed the roadstead of Cape Cod, 
in which the Mayflower had found her first refuge. Behind 

was the hill, soon to be crowned by the needful fort ; since 
that time the burying-place of these Pilgrims’ sons and their 
sons’ sons ; farther inland still, the deep forest, clothing the 
sides and rising to the summit of the mountain range which 
closes the view. And hard by the shore, ov erhanging the 
rock on which the Pilgrims’ feet had first rested, lay the 
low ridge, unmarked by any memorial, yet, doubt it not, 
with its every blade of grass accurately registered in the 
remembrance of love,—the ridge where they slept whose 
pilgrimage had soon led them to a better country, even a 
heavenly. Is the scene hard to recall? A company of 
grave men, graver even than their wont, whether their 
mind dwell in retrospect or in forethought—corsleted per- 
haps, and with weapons near, in case of some sudden in- 
cursion of a savage foe, yet all intent upon the preacher's 
strong exhortation ;—of toilworn women, hardly rising, it 
may be, to the height of so stern an enthusiasm, and with 
minds often wandering to the pestilence which might any 
day break out again, or “the poor store of corn on which their 
little ones were to be fed the winter through. One cannot 
but wonder whether, as Brewster listened, his thoughts went 
back to the time when he rode in the train of an ambassa- 
dor and was trusted with the secrets of princes ; whether 
Bradford remembered the church at Babworth, and the old 
manor-house of Scrooby, and the lingering walk through 
the meadows, in which he first laid hold on the truths which 
were now his strength and his life ; whether Standish, loyal 
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to his Leyden friends, and honouring the fiery zeal which 
yet he did not quite understand, may not have suffered his 
martial thoughts to lead him to the hill where the ordnance 
was in its place, and thence to many a stricken field and 
stout leaguer beyond the sea, in which he had himself borne 
a manful part. To all, be sure, there was compensation for 
much hardship in the thought, that the psalm, however rude 
and halting its music, was raised within hearing of neither 
traitor nor spy,—that the prayer, if uttered beneath an un- 
consecrated roof, was no compelled form of words, but the 
simple, direct message of the heart to God. And then the 
sermon : 

“ Now, brethren, I pray you, remember yourselves, and know 
that you are not in a retired, monastical course, but have given 
your names and promises one to another, and covenanted here to 
cleave together in the service of God and the King. What then 
must you do? May you live as retired hermits, and look after 
nobody? Nay, you must seek still the wealth of one another, 
and inquire, as David, How liveth such a man? How is he 
clad? How is he fed? He is my brother, my associate ; we 
ventured our lives together here, and had a hard brunt of it, and 
we are in league together. Is his labour harder than mine? 
Surely I will ease him. Hath he no bed to lie on? Why, I 
have two; I'll lend him one. Hath he no apparel? Why, I 
have two suits ; [ll give him one of them. Lats he coarse fare 
—bread and water—and I have better? Why, surely we will 
part stakes. He is as good a man as I, and we are bound each 
to other ; so that his wants must be my wants, his sorrows my 
sorrows, his sickness my sickness, his welfare my welfare, for I 
am as he is. And such a sweet sympathy were excellent, com- 
fortable, yea, heavenly—and is the only maker and conserver of 
churches and commonwealths ; and when this is wanting, ruin 
comes on quickly.” 

Surely a stern smile must have gleamed over Bradford’s 
face as, hearing this, he thought of the “ six or seven sound 
men” who a few months before had boldly stood between 
the little commonwealth and destruction, and who, if God 
spared them, would yet do some great thing for Him. 


How vessel after vessel followed in the wake of the May- 
flower—how goodlier towns than Plymouth were quickly 
built and richer fields subjected to the plough—how, one 
by one, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
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Hampshire, Vermont, consolidated themselves into distinct 
commonwealths, and all, in greater or less degree, received 
and retained the Puritan impress—is not for us to tell now. 
Yet, as the Puritan Fathers, the story of whose exile we 
have narrated, are commonly accepted as the type of the 
original settlers of New England, our readers may justly 
ask of us some brief, though necessarily imperfect, estimate 
of this element of American life. And we may note, in the 
first place, that the Puritanism of New is the Puritanism 
of Old England, suffered to develop itself under no condi- 
tions of restraint, but such as naturally arose out of the 
circumstances of an unsettled and half-savage country. For 
Puritanism at home grew up under the pressure of many 
hostile forces, by the law of reaction from which, it was in 
part moulded: who can doubt that the Book of Sports ex- 
tinguished its last gleam of joyousness, that the ritualism 
of Laud helped to make more severe the simplicity of its 
worship? Even in its triumphant days half the nation 
murmured against it in their hearts; in every parish the 
godly preacher had his thorn in the flesh in the squire who 
would not be dissuaded from keeping Christmas-day with 
plum-porridge, or the light-heeled lads who persisted in 
rearing the May-pole. But in New England the strength 
and weakness of the principle were freely developed and 
grew to their natural result. The unfertile soil, the incle- 
ment sky, the perils of life amid warlike and treacherous 
savages, drew out and fostered the settlers’ sturdy virtues. 
When the link which bound them to the venerable churches 
and stately cathedrals of their home was once snapped, they 
learned to love as well as to approve the rude meeting- 
houses of heaped-up logs and the rough musie of their own 
uutaught voices. As year by year the number of those who 
had been born upon New-England soil, and had no other 
memories than it could give, increased, the distinctive Puri- 
tanism of the people hardened and narrowed. No church 
puts forth its noblest strength in its moment of triumph ; 
the time at which the heathen chiefly noted the virtues of 
the primitive Christians was their time of persecution. If 
we turn to the rock upon the Plymouth beach to call up 
our loftiest memories of Puritan courage and patience, we 
must go to Boston and to Salem to learn how Puritan in- 
tolerance can erect the whipping-post and the gallows—how 
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Puritan superstition can be maddened into an agony of cruel 
cowartlice. 

The founders of New England were at least true to the 
political lessons which had been inculcated upon them at 
home. From the very first, their communities enjoyed a 
measure of self-government which James or Charles would 
have hastened to crush, had the opportunity or the means 
been given to either. From year to year they elected their 
own governors and legislators. They divided the whole 
country into little municipalities, which claimed the right of 
self-rule and self-taxation. While diplomatists and courtiers 
at home were intriguing as to the terms of this patent or 
‘ the limits of that grant, the emigrants, protected by the 
breadth of the Atlantic, managed their own affairs, and 
moulded their social life into what form they would. It is 
only of late years that the restrictions which were at first 
imposed upon the exercise of the elective franchise in the 
several States of New England, have been swept away by 
the levelling tide of American democracy ; in the founda- 
tions of its polity, the Massachusetts of George Washington 
was the Massachusetts of Endicott and Winthrop. And 
\ New England is Puritan still in the spontaneous liberality 
of its provision for religion and sound learning. The Pilgrim 
Fathers had grasped the essentially Protestant idea, that 
an untaught cannot be a truly religious people. Nor is 
there anything finer in the history of any infant common- 
wealth, than the act of Massachusetts in setting aside, in 
the seventh year of its existence as a chartered colony, a 
sum equal to the whole of one year’s taxes for the founda- 
tion of a university. 

sut social life in New England was leavened through 
and through by the peculiar Puritan theory of the relation 
between the State and the Church. For, in opposition to 
the common hypothesis that the Church is really co-exten- 
' sive with the State, how wide soever the latter may be, 
they asserted that the true Christian State ought not to be 
wider than the Church, however narrow its limits. We 
find, in fact, that a condition of citizenship laid down in 
many of the earlier public documents of these colonies is, 
that the intending citizen shall be a true Christian man. 
A noble theory, penetrated and vivified by the deepest reli- 
gious earnestness ; a theory which raises their attempt to 
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found a city of God to a far higher level than any merely 
political efforts of colonization ; yet tainted with this fatal 
practical error, that the worth of a man’s religion cannot be 
surely tested by any outward signs, and that only God 
Himself knows who are truly His. So, resolved not only 
to found, but to govern the State in accordance with this 
idea—and taking pattern, not unnaturally, by the Mosaic 
legislation—the Puritan lawgivers lost sight of the distinc- 
tion between crimes and sins, and included in the same 
enactments offences against society and breaches of the 
moral law. The civil magistrate was held to occupy the 
place of a father, whose duty it is to check, to rebuke, to 
punish all the evil passions of his children, whether or not 
they issue in action directly harmful to others. And there 
is ample proof of the necessary gloom and sourness of life 
under such an administration of justice as this ; how youth 
lost the fragrance of its unconscious joyousness, and age 
the finer graces of cheerful courtesy ; how vice often hid 
itself beneath the cloak of hypocrisy, and the features of 
goodness grew fixed in the mask of spiritual pride; yet, 
moreover, how gross sins were effectually discouraged, and 
idleness was shamed into decent industry, and a grave reli- 
gious earnestuess settled upon the hearts and faces of the 
people. We have reason to believe that the so-called “ Blue 
Laws of Connecticut,” by which a mother who kissed her 
child on Sunday was declared to have broken the sabbath 
and to have subjected herself to necessary punishment, are 
a book-maker’s figment. But the following extracts, culled 
from the annals of Plymouth, are, in the utter misappre- 
hension which they shew of the true function of legislation, 
unspeakably grotesque and yet sad: “Francis Sprague, for 
drinking over-much, fined 10s. Francis Billingham and John 
Phillips, for smoking tobacco on the highway, 12s. each. 
Stephen Hopkins, presented for selling beer at two-pence 
per quart which was worth but one penny. John Barnes, 
for sabbath-breaking, was fined 30s., and set one hour in 
the stocks. Thomas Clarke, for selling a pair of boots and 
spurs for 15s. which cost him but 10s., fined 30s. William 
Adey, for working on Sunday, was severely whipped at the 
post.” Ladies who have used their tongues a little too freely 
are put in the stocks, with a label affixed to them declaring 
the offence ; card-players are fined 50s.; a single absence 
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from public worship costs 10s.; all who deny that the Scrip- 
tures are a rule of life are to suffer corporal punishment. 
And so we might go on, through innumerable items more, 
shewing how, in the interests of public morality, it is pos- 
sible to make life unbearable ; how good men, with good 
intentions, can degrade Religion by transforming her into 
an inquisitor and a spy. 

To the same theory we must charge the offences which 
New England has committed in the name of religion against 
religious liberty. If the Church is to be the State, the limits 
of the Church must be defined. But to define them is of 
no practical use, except there be a power of shutting out 
the wilful intruder ; the secular arm is straightway invoked 
against the heathen and the heretic, and persecution is jus- 
tified by the simplest of syllogisms. To those who have 
traced, as we have, the founders of New England from the 
English home, which they so nobly left for conscience’ sake, 
to their willing exile in Holland, and then to these inhos- 
pitable shores—whose hearts have answered to their reso- 
lute defiance of spiritual tyranny, and throbbed the faster 
for their lavish self-sacrifice for freedom to worship God in 
their own way —it is woful, indeed, to read of Baptists 
whipped and banished, of Quakers mutilated and put to 
death, in free Massachusetts. Why should Higginson’s and 

srewster’s glory be these poor wretches’ crime? And yet 
it is but the old story, that men need frequent lessons of per- 
secution ere they can learn, not only its pain, but its wicked- 
ness, and that toleration is the fruit, not merely of one, but 
of many tribulations. New England, left to itself, and pass- 
ing through no such agonies of alternate triumph and defeat 
as were the lot of every religious party in England between 
1625 and 1689, learned the lesson very slowly. For it was 
in the year 1691 that that strange madness seized upon the 
people of Massachusetts which bade them believe in the 
ubiquitous presence of evil spirits in the land ; which, filling 
every heart with superstitious horror, divided towns and 
villages and families against themselves, each man suspect- 
ing his neighbour of secret league with the powers of 
darkness ; which seized in equal intensity upon the judge, 
the divine, the scholar, and the rudest tiller of the soil; 
which hurried out of life twenty miserable creatures, and 
fastened the guilt of perjury and murder upon innumerable 
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more who had borne false witness against them ; and which 
at last departed as suddenly as it had come, yielding to pas- 
sionate shame and repentance. Yet, if New England has 
learned the lesson of perfect religious liberty slowly, we 
must own that in these later years she has mastered it 
thoroughly. And to Rhode [sland belongs the singular 
honour of never having enacted a persecuting law, nor 
committed an offence against the largest toleration. 

We may figure to ourselves life in New England from the 
middle of the 17th to the middle of the 18th century, as 
grave and quiet, perhaps almost sombre,—as if men had too 
close a vision of the realities of a world to come, to deal 
with the concerns of this in any but a spirit of severe duti- 
fulness. In the first part of this period, the figures upon the 
scene which chiefly attract our notice have an air of high- 
strung resolve about them, the result of their English trials 
and struggles; and there is such unconscious heroism in 
their port as becomes the founders of a great nation. Little 
by little this wears away, to give place to a seriousness 
which sits not ungracefully upon men who are daily engaged 
in the work of clearing the wilderness, and drawing its 
hidden wealth from a cold and stormy sea, and planting 
Christian cities upon a heathen shore, and building up a 
church and a commonwealth not undeserving the Divine 
favour. They are not without their contentions: now, each 
with the other; now, with rulers at home ; now, with the 
Governors sent out from England to tame their unruly inde- 
pendence, and, if it may be, to curtail their franchises ; but 
they cling firmly to their municipal and provincial rights, 
and effectually preserve the power of self-government. Their 
cities are but so many streets of rude log-houses ; their 
churches a little larger and more carefully built than their 
barns ; but like many whom a sense of religious duty shuts 
out from some of the refinements and nearly all the amuse- 
ments of life, they are “diligent in business,” and the solid 
comfort of their homes bears witness that their ships are 
upon. every sea. But when the hour of public worship 
comes, the humble meeting-house is crowded in every part ; 
the painful preacher speaks to upturned faces and under- 
standing minds ; and the things of which he discourses are 
not merely matters of one day’s intellectual exercise, but 
of the week’s careful meditation. Now and then arises some 
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servant of the church who, with bolder self-denial than his 
fellows, ventures into the woods which still close the little 
plantations round, and returns with strange tales of the 
Indian’s willingness to serve the Christian's God ; oftener 
the pride of race silently asserts its strength, and the un- 
happy tribes are slowly pushed back, till, rising in revolt 
to recover their lost hunting-grounds, justice is forgotten in 
the excitement of revenge, and they are borne down by the 
arm of civilized warfare. Still the inevitable axe cuts its 
path through the forest, and prepares a way for the plough ; 
still the cottage rises by the brook, from which the inhabi- 
tants of the wigwam once drew water; still the corn is bidden 
to grow where the deer browsed, and the wild turkey was 
flushed in the underwood. The towns by the coast gather 
strength, and put on a homely beauty ; the harbours are 
filled with more abundant masts ; men strike deep the roots 
of their affections into a land than which they and their 
fathers and their fathers’ fathers have known no other ; till 
at last, upon the bare anticipation of tyranny, the old Puri- 
tan spirit wakes once more, and those who have proved, 
during a dependent existence of 150 years, that they de- 
‘served independence, stretch forth their hands in God's 
name, and take it. 

And now, what is to be the final issue in the affairs of men 
of the Mayflower’s voyage, none can tell, so vast are the 
interests, so noble the hopes, which have become involved 
with it. A continent almost immeasurable in extent, rich 
in all the possibilities of agricultural and mineral wealth, 
and offering abundant sustenance to millions of fugitives 
from the over-crowded East, and millions more of their de- 
scendants, is being claimed by man with unexampled rapid- 
ity. And though its settlers are of mixed race and varied 
language, the regal nationality, that which subdues the rest 
to its own likeness, and imposes upon them its speech, and 
teaches them to live under its institutions, is still the En- 
glish. But the English of what type? Let the answer to 
this question be sought not only in the political institutions 
of the United States, which are universally framed upon the 
New-England model,—in their literature, which draws all 
its force and freshness from northern founts of inspiration,— 
in their power of expansion, which is exerted from a northern 
centre,—but in that terrible clash of civil contention, which 
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was in its essence a struggle for victory between the spirit 
of Massachusetts and the spirit of Carolina, aud which has 
ended in making the former predominant in the future deve- 
lopment of the American nationality. It is now settled, 
beyond the possibility of further disturbance, that over the 
whole of this new sphere of human activity, so vast as to 
involve no small part of the destiny of the race, the princi- 
ples of self-government, of equality of all citizens before the 
law, of free thought, free speech and free worship, are to 
prevail, and that whatever a people can do in the direction 
of self-development shall be fearlessly attempted. Nor 
whatever be the hindrances from without or the weaknesses 
within which for a time may seem to retard the progress of 
this great experiment, can any who believe in the gradual 
education of humanity by the hand of God doubt of its final 
success. And comparing even the America of to-day, with 
its mixed accomplishment and shortcoming—much more 
the America of the future, towards which every lover of his 
race looks with the noblest hope—with the little company 
of separatists at Scrooby or the sorely discouraged church 
of Leyden, what better proof can there be of the worldwide 
value of even the obscurest faithfulness, of the indestructible 
vitality of all work truly done for God ? 
CHARLES BEARD. 


I1Il.—THE GOSPEL OF MARK. 


I. Notices of the person to whom it is attributed. 

It is probable that the Mark to whom the second Gospel 
is commonly assigned, is the same who is also called John 
(Acts xiii. 5, 13) and John Mark (Acts xii. 12, 25, xv. 37). 
If so, he was a native of Jerusalem, the son of Mary, and a 
decided friend of the Christians there. In the Epistle to 
the Colossians he is styled the cousin of Barnabas ; whence 
it has been arbitrarily assumed that he was of the tribe of 
Levi and the priestly line. He accompanied Paul and Bar- 
nabas on their first missionary journey, leaving them at 
Perga, in Pamphylia, and returning to Jerusalem. While 
Paul was on his second missionary tour, Mark accompanied 
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Barnabas to Cyprus. But though the Apostle of the Gentiles 
had been dissatisfied with his conduct, and refused to have 
him for an associate on his second journey, they were after- 
wards reconciled ; for when Paul was prisoner at Rome, he 
writes to Timothy to bring Mark with him, expressing his 
confidence in him. Hence he is styled the fellow-worker 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles (Coloss. iv. 11). Nothing cer- 
tain is known of the remainder of his life, as the traditional 
accounts of early ecclesiastical writers cannot be relied on. 
Eusebius says he was with the apostle Peter in Rome. 
After Peter’s death he went to Egypt, founded several 
churches there, especially at Alexandria, and, according to 
Jerome, died in the eighth year of Nero’s reign, A.D. 61. 

If the Mark mentioned in 1 Peter v. 13 be identical with 
John Mark, we have a plain intimation of the friendship 
existing between him and the apostle Peter. In that case, 
Mark was converted by the latter, and was with him in 
Babylon when the first Epistle was written. But some, with 

sengel, take son in the passage literally, and the epithet 
ouvexdexr)) aS denoting Peter’s wife. It is more probable, 
however, that son means spiritual son; though we must 
allow that récvor, not vidc, is the usual term for convert in 
St. Paul’s writings ; and that ovvexdexr) refers to the church 
at Babylon, rather than Peter's wife. No example of a 
salutation from the writer’s wife occurs in any Epistle ; 
whereas salutations are sent from churches. 

At what time Mark attached himself permanently to Peter 
cannot be ascertained. It was after Paul’s second missionary 
journey. The New Testament furnishes little information 
on the point. In the Acts of the Apostles it is hardly inti- 
mated, although it would not have been out of place there. 

3ut tradition often alludes to the association of the two, 
furnishing distinct and unequivocal notices of companion- 
ship between them which could hardly have originated in 
1 Peter v. 13, or have been derived from Acts xii. 12. 

The tradition respecting Mark’s close connection with 
Peter is embodied in the following passages : 

Papias, or John the presbyter according to the -relation 
of Papias, says: “Mark, being the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote exactly whatever he remembered; but he did not 
write in order the things which were spoken or done by 
Christ. For he was neither a hearer nor a follower of the 
2M 2 
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Lord ; but afterwards, as I said, followed Peter, who made 
his discourses to suit what was required, without the view 
of giving a connected digest of the discourses of our Lord. 
Mark therefore committed no mistake when he wrote down 
circumstances as he recollected them. For he was very 
careful of one thing, to omit nothing of what he heard, and 
to say nothing false in what he related. Thus Papias writes 
of Mark.” * 

Irenzeus says : “ Matthew wrote a Gospel while Peter and 
Paul were preaching at Rome and founding a church there. 
And after their decease, Mark, the disciple and interpreter 
of Peter, delivered to us in writing the things that had been 
preached by Peter.”+ 

Clement of Alexandria, in Eusebius, states: “In the same 
books Clement has given a tradition concerning the order 
of the Gospels which he had received from presbyters of 
old, and which is to this effect: he says that the Gospels 
containing the genealogies were written first ; that the occa- 
sion of writing the Gospel according to Mark was this ; 
Peter having publicly preached the word at Rome, and 
having spoken the gospel by the spirit, many present ex- 
horted Mark to write the things which had been spoken, 
since he had long accompanied Peter and remembered what 
he had said ; and that when he had composed the Gospel, 
he delivered it to them who had asked it of him. Which, 
when Peter knew, he neither forbad nor encouraged it.’ 

Tertullian affirms that “the Gospel pub lished by Mark 
may be called Peter's, whose interpre ter Mark was :” § and 
Origen states that “Mark wrote it as Peter directed him.” || 

Eusebius speaks at length respecting the origin of the 
Gospel, saying that Peter’s hearers prevailed upon Mark, 
Peter's follower, to write down the oral teachings, and that 
the apostle authorized it to be read in the churches. This 
account is derived from Clement and Papias, with some- 
thing of the historian’s own.4] 

In another work, Eusebius attributes the fact of Peter's 
not writing a Gospel to excessive modesty.’ _ 





* Euseb. H. E. iii. 39. + Adv. in iii. 1. t H. E. vi. 14. 
§ Licet et Marcus quod edidit evangelium, Petri affirmatur, cujus interpres 
Marcus, ete. Ady. Marcion. iv. 5. 
|| we Tlérpog ignyhoaro air@, ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. 25. 
G iH. E. ii. 15. ** Demonstr. Evang. iii, 
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Jerome’s testimony is similar to the preceding. He calls 
Mark the disciple and interpreter of Peter, says that he 
wrote a short Gospel at the request of the brethren at Rome, 
and that Peter himself both sanctioned it and authorized 
its use in the churches. Elsewhere, Jerome, calling Mark 
Peter's interpreter, as before, says that the apostle dictated 
and the other wrote.* 

What meaning did these ancient Fathers apply to the 
word interpreter? Is it that Mark put into Greck Peter's 
discourses in Aramzan? or is it nearly equivalent to secre- 
tary, as if Mark developed and put into style the oral com- 
munications of St. Peter? The latter is the more probable. 

II. Relation of Mark: to the second Gospel. 

The statement of John the presbyter, as preserved by 
Papias and recorded in Eusebius’s history, is important in 
settling the present point. It is to the effect that Mark 
did not write in order (rage) the things spoken or done by 
Christ. The most obvious meaning of the expression is 
arrangement generally, whether chronological succession or 
concatenation and grouping. The opposite is ovrrage. If 
this be so, the statement is not applicable to the present 
Gospel, which has the same arrangement as Matthew’s or 
Luke's. Nor has any attempt to shew its adaptation to the 
character of the canonical Greek Gospel been successful. 
Ov raéec (not in order) means more than ga ypaac (writing 
some things) in the subsequent context, Le. than isolated 
facts. What reason could there have been for saying that 
Mark wrote only some parts of the evangelical history or an 
incomplete Gospel so far, when Matthew himself did nothing 
else? It is impossible to refer the ob rage to isolated facts, 
anecdotes, adversaria, facts loosely linked together ; for the 
matter of the Gospel is as well digested as that of Matthew 
or Luke. Nor is Meyer's ingenious assumption of a twofold 
writing being indicated in the fragment of Papias tenable,— 
the one, immediately after Mark heard the discourses of 
Peter, which was ov rage; the other, the writing of the 
Gospel proper, a part of which only (éa) is excused and 
justified as not exhibiting arrangement (raécc).+ This mean- 
ing was not thought of by Papias or John the presbyter. 
Kenrick also conjectures that Mark wrote the materials of 


* De Viris illustr. eap. 8. 
+ Evangelium des Mattheus, Einleit. pp. 31, 32. 
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his Gospel twice ; but abstains from any attempt to find an 
evidence of it in Papias’s words.* 

The result of a careful examination of Papias’s testimony 
is, that it does not relate to our second Gospel, nor bring 
Mark into connection with it as its author. All we learn 
from it is that Mark wrote the substance of a Gospel, or a 
Gospel which was not our present canonical one. To escape 
from this conclusion, it may be said that John the presbyter 
was not infallible, and therefore we are at liberty to differ 
from his opinions whenever there is good reason. So with 
Papias. The judgments of both may be wrong. In the 
present instance it may be asserted that the presbyter was 
mistaken in supposing that Mark did not write rage. But 
the statement is not so much a matter of opinion as of fact ; 
for every one sees that Mark did write a cbvrakce, like Mat- 
thew’s and Luke's. The difficulty of reconciling the testi- 
mony of the presbyter with the condition of the present 
Gospel is palpable ; and the witness is important from being 
the oldest. No solid reason can be given for despising him, 
except the perplexity in which he involves those who be- 
lieve him to speak of the present Gospel. If he speaks of 
a prior document written by Mark, his testimony is natural 
and intelligible. What is the conclusion it leads to? That 
a later writer composed the present Gospel of Mark. How, 
then, did it come to be attributed to one that did not write 
it? If there was originally an authentic document of Mark 
different from our Gospel, how did the latter come into the 
place of the former without the slightest historical notice 
of the mutual relation between the two works? The writ- 
ings of the Fathers usually quoted respecting the origin of 
the Gospels speak of one and the saine work, as Baur ex- 
pressly allows ; and if the document of which Papias speaks 
were not our-present Gospel of Mark, how could this older 
writing have passed at once into oblivion, and the present 
Gospel, originating suddenly in its stead, be reckoned the 
work of Mark? It is difficult to answer these questions. 
It does not seem likely that John the presbyter spoke of a 
proper Gospel, but rather a work in the same style with the 
Clementine Homilies, a cjpvypa Mérpov, in which Mark wrote 
down sayings, narratives and teachings of the apostle Peter. 








* Biblical Essays, p. 66. 
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But Papias and the suceeeding Fathers already knew the 
present Gospel, of which they speak as though it were 
Mark’s Petrine' document. Before their day, during the 
process of Gospel production and literature, another had 
supplanted that equivocal document written by Mark him- 
self; and to it they carried over the origin assigned to the 
latter. The transference seems to have been effected silently, 
without the observation or opposition which it would have 
elicited in a critical age. It must be admitted that there is 
no proper historical trace of such substitution ; and that the 
Fathers speak only of our present Gospel of Mark. It may 
be observed, however, that Irenzus, though well acquainted 
with the four Gospels, does not call the second a Gospel, 
but what was preached by Peter ;* as if the one work had 
been substituted for the other imperceptibly, and therefore 
it were fitting to speak of the one in terms properly appli- 
cable to the other. The Fathers, being uncritical and cre- 
dulous, would not scruple much, if at all, to accept a later 
Gospel as Mark’s, especially as the tradition of its connec- 
tion with Peter facilitated the substitution. The Fathers 
always meant one and the same work. Their testimony 
would have passed unchallenged, had we not the account 
of John the presbyter and internal evidence leading to a 
more correct conclusion. The original composition of Mark 
should be carefully distinguished from a proper Gospel, or 
even a document representing faithfully and fully the teach- 
ings of St. Peter. It was an ambiguous production, written, 
after the death of the apostle, from recollections which must 
often have been vague or erroneous, having only the name 
of Peter to recommend it. After the Gospels of Matthew 
and of Luke appeared, we can suppose the facility with 
which the canonical Mark would supplant these unconnected 
anecdotical notes. It may be also allowed that the writer 
of the canonical Gospel used the Mark-document, though, 
we should imagine, very sparingly. That the latter was the 
primary basis of the former—the document from which the 
greater part of the present Gospel was taken—cannot be 
maintained, except at the cost of rejecting more probable 
views. 

That Mark was not the writer of the present Gospel may 





* Td iwd Ilétpou cnpvooopeva. 
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be inferred from the fact that it is not copious or remark- 
able in particulars relative to Peter. Thus, while Peter is 
introduced in Matt. xv. 15, requesting the explanation of a 
parable, Mark has the disciples generally. The fact of Peter's 
walking on the sea is omitted ; and the remarkable blessing 
pronounced upon him by Christ is only in Matthew (xvi.). 
The promise made to the apostles in answer to a question 
put by Peter is unnoticed (Matt. xix. 28). Although he 
was one of the two sent to prepare for the paschal supper, 
Mark does not give his name. The intensity of his repent- 
ance, expressed by bitterly (xuwpéc) in Matthew and Luke, 
is omitted. Nor is the honourable name Peter employed 
by Mark till it was bestowed upon him by Jesus. Some 
account for these omissions by the modesty of Peter, who 
did not wish in his teachings to introduce circumstances 
seeming to exalt himself. This might be: more probable if 
it could be shewn that Mark wrote when Peter was alive, 
and with his sanction. But Irenzeus says that Peter was 
dead at the time ; and his statement is more credible than 
those of Clement, Origen, Eusebius and Jerome. If this 
were so, it sets aside the alleged modesty of Peter as a reason 
for omissions respecting his personal history. Peter is more 
conspicuous in Matthew’s Gospel than in the second. The 
latter assigns him no special prominence. 

If these observations be correct, the canonical Gospel can- 
not have been the production which Mark wrote from re- 
miniscences of Peter's oral teachings and narratives. It 
has therefore no relation to the apostle, and derives no 
sanction from his name. The author is unknown. External 
evidence on the subject is unsatisfactory and unreliable. 
It does not prove Mark’s authorship of our Gospel ; neither 
does it shew that it is an echo more or less complete of 
the apostle Peter’s teachings. Internal evidence is a better 
test, and yields more satisfaction. If appeal be made to 
the contents of the Gospel itself, it will not be fruitless. 

IIT. Analysis of contents. 

The Gospel may be divided into three parts : 

1. Transactions preparatory to the public ministry of 
Jesus (i. 1—13). 

2. His ministry in Galilee (i. 14—x.). 

%. His last journey to Jerusalem, with the events that 
transpired in the city (xi—xvi.). 
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1. The first two verses are the commencement of the Gos- 
pel, which is followed by the appearance and ministry of 
John the Baptist, with the baptism and temptation of Jesus. 
Here the evangelist follows Matthew and Luke, the former 
more than the latter. 

2. This section commences with Christ's appearance in 
Galilee and the calling of four apostles, abridged from Mat- 
thew. The healing of a demoniac in Capernaum, of Peter's 
wife's mother, a leper, a palsied person, the call of Levi, the 
banquet at his house, and the conversation with the scribes 
and Pharisees arising out of it, the plucking of the ears of 
corn by his disciples on the sabbath-day, and the cure of 
the man with the withered hand, follow in immediate suc- 
cession. Verses 1, 14—20, follow Matthew. But at i. 21, 
the evangelist passes at once from Matthew to Luke, because 
he omits the Sermon on the Mount. But though he leaves 
Matthew’s order for that of Luke, he does not abandon his 
mode of narration, but follows both it and Luke's in vary- 
ing proportions. The event described in Luke v. 1—11 is 
omitted, because of Mark i. 16—20. 

In iii. 7—35, Mark relates how the multitudes followed 
Jesus, his choice of twelve apostles, the blasphemy of 
the Pharisees that he was in league with Beelzebub, his 
reply, and the visit of his mother and brethren. At the 
commencement of this section, Mark leaves Luke and 
returns to Matthew at the place where he had left him 
before, viz., Matt. xii. 15. Verses 7—12 are an enlargement 
of Matthew xii. 15, 16. But the choosing of the twelve 
follows Luke vi. 12—16; after which the writer returns 
to Matthew, passing over the long discourses in Matt. xii. 
£5, 

Ch. iv. 1—34. <A series of parables is now introduced : 
the Sower, the Seed growing secretly, and the Mustard-seed. 
The first is parallel with Matthew xiii. 3—23. Verses 21 
—25 are taken from Luke viii. 16—18, but verses 26—29 
are peculiar to the evangelist. The parable of the Mustard- 
seed (30—82) is from Matthew, not without reference to 
Luke, as the 30th verse, compared with Luke xiii. 18, shews. 
The 34th verse is from Matthew. 

In iv. 35—v. 43, are related the stilling of the storm on 
the sea of Galilee, the healing of the demoniac in the 
country of the Gadarenes, Jesus's return to the other side 
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of the lake, the cure of Jairus’s daughter, and of the woman 
having an issue of blood. Here the evangelist follows 
Luke viii. 22—56. Hence he differs from Matthew in de- 
scribing but one possessed with a devil, and calling him 
a Gadarene ; whereas the first evangelist has two demoniacs, 
who were Gergesenes, not Gadarenes ; as well as in giving 
the name Jairus, which is absent from the first Gospel. 

In vi. 1—6, it is related how Jesus teaches in Nazareth 
and is contemned by his countrymen. Here the evangelist 
returns to Matthew, to the passage where the parables ended 
in the latter, Matthew xiii. 53—48. 

The section, vi. 7—44, relates how the twelve were sent 
forth on their mission, Herod's opinion of Jesus, the execu- 
tion of John the Baptist, the disciples’ return, and the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude. Here Luke is followed 
more than Matthew ; though the latter is not unregarded, 
especially in verses 32 and 34, which are chiefly from him. 

The section, vi. 45—viii. 21, contains an account of Jesus 
walking on the sea, the discourse relative to the washing of 
hands, the journey into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon where 
the daughter of a Canaanite woman is healed, the cure of a 
person deaf and dumb, another miraculous feeding of mul- 
titudes, the demand of the Pharisees for a sign, and a warn- 
ing against the leaven of the Pharisees. All this is parallel 
with Matthew xiv. 22—xvi. 12. But the paragraph, vii. 32 
—37, is peculiar to Mark, having been suggested apparently 
by Matthew xv. 30, where the general statement occurs : 
“And great multitudes came unto him, having with them 
those that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many 
others, and cast them down at Jesus's feet, and he healed 
them.” As Matthew did not relate any individual case of 
a deaf man being healed, Mark selected one for circum- 
stantial detail. Mark omits Matthew's words (xvi. 2, 3) in 
viii. 1O—13, and xvi. 11, 12, at viii. 21. 

The healing of a blind man at Bethsaida (viii. 22—26) is 
peculiar to St. Mark. 

The section, viii. 27—ix. 50, relates Peter’s confession, 
the transfiguration, the cure of a lunatic, the announcement 
by Jesus of his suffering, and the dispute among the disci- 
ples respecting precedence. It is parallel with both synop- 
tists, Matthew xvi. 15—xviii. 9, and Luke ix. 18S—5]l, but 
has more agreement with the former. Sometimes the evan- 
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gelist has from Matthew particulars wanting in Luke, as 
viii. 32, 33, ix. 9, ix. 42—47. On the other hand, he has 
particulars from Luke which are not in Matthew, as viii. 
38, ix. 388—41. With Luke, he omits what Matthew has in 
xvi. 17—19, 27, xvii. 6, 7, 13, 20, 24-27 ; and again, with 
Matthew, he omits what Luke has in ix. 31—23. 

The paragraph, x. 1—12, treats of divorce, arising out of 
a question by the Pharisees. Here the evangelist follows 
Matthew. Ch. x. 13—16, in which Jesus blesses little 
children, is from Matthew and Luke; as is also x. 17—31, 
where he answers the rich young man. The passage in which 
Jesus foretells his death, x. 32—34, is also from both. The 
request of Zebedee’s sons, x. 35—45, is from Matthew xx. 
20—27 ; and the cure of the blind man near Jericho, x. 46— 
52, from Matthew and Luke. The principal source of the 
whole chapter is apparently St. Matthew, with the occasional 
use of St. Luke. It is worthy of remark that Mark follows 
Luke in making only one blind man be cured at Jericho, 
not two, as Matthew states. But he agrees with Matthew 
that the cure took place as he went out of Jericho, whereas 
Luke says it was as he entered the town. 

3. The 11th chapter describes Jesus’s triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem, the cursing of the fig-tree, the expulsion of 
traders from the temple, and a conversation with the San- 
hedrists. Here both Matthew and Luke are freely used, 
except in relation to the withered fig-tree, which is not in 
the latter evangelist. Mark differs from Matthew in dividing 
the particulars respecting the fig-tree, and in placing the 
expulsion of the traders in a different position. Matthew 
relates that Jesus went into the temple on the evening of 
the day he entered Jerusalem, and expelled the traders 
thence ; afterwards going to Bethany to pass the night there. 
As he returned the next morning he cursed the fig-tree, 
which instantly withered. But Mark makes Jesus go into 
the temple in the evening of the day he arrived in the city, 
and go out to Bethany the same evening. The next morn- 
ing as he returned he cursed the fig-tree, went into the 
temple and expelled the traders. On the evening of that 
day he retired again from the city, into which as he went 
the next morning, Peter directed attention to the withered 
state of the fig-tree. 

The 12th and 13th chapters are occupied with parables 
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and discourses, contrary to the manner of the evangelist. 
The parable of the Vineyard, Jesus’s answer to the entan- 
gling question of the Pharisees and Herodians about paying 
tribute, his refutation of the Sadducees respecting marriage 
in the resurrection-period, his explanation of the highest 
precepts of the law, his inquiry put to the scribes respect- 
ing Christ being the son of David, his reproof of the vain- 
glory of the scribes and Pharisees, the account of the widow’s 
mite, together with the eschatological discourse in the 13th 
chapter, shew more or less parallelism with Matthew and 
Luke. Thus, xii. 1—12 is taken from Matthew xxi. 33— 
46, and Luke xx. J—19 ; xii. 13—27 follows the two synop- 
tists also. But xii. 283—3+4 is after Matthew, and not closely ; 
xil. 35—37 follows both ; but 388—40 is from Luke alone, 
as is also 41—44. The 13th chapter is much more from 
Luke xxi. 5—36 ; though it is occasionally filled out with 
notices from Matthew xxiv. 

The 14th chapter commences with the statement that the 
chief priests and scribes conspired against Jesus. To this 
are subjoined the statements that he was anointed by a 
woman at Bethany and betrayed by Judas (1—11). Here 
Matthew is chiefly followed. This is succeeded by the pre- 
paration for the last supper (12—16), where Matthew and 
Luke are combined. The supper itself is described (17— 
25), their going to the Mount of Olives (26—28,) the pre- 
diction of Peter's denial (29—31), Jesus’s agony in the Garden 
of Gethsemane (32—42), his betrayal and apprehension (43 
—52), his accusation before the high-priest (63—65), and 
Peter's denial (66—72). Of all this Matthew is the source. 

The 15th chapter relates how Jesus was brought before 
Pilate, whose desire was to liberate him, his condemna- 
tion and shameful treatment, and his being led away to 
Golgotha (1—23), taken from Matthew. Mark omits the 
dream of Pilate’s wife, and the act of washing his hands 
publicly. The crucifixion (24—37) is from the same evan- 
gelist. Like Matthew, he states that both the malefactors 
who were crucified with Jesus reviled him. The occurrences 
which happened at the time of his decease (88—40), the 
account of the women that stood to look on (40, 41), with 
that of the entombment (42—+47), are chiefly from the same 
evangelist but not exclusively, for xv. 42 has relation to 
Luke also. 
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The 16th chapter, containing a record of the resurrection, 
is from Matthew and Luke, the former being followed up 
to the 9th verse, and the latter being abridged from that 
verse onward. 

The analysis just given embodies the idea that the Gospel 
before us is later than those of Matthew and Luke—an ide: 
not accepted by many critics, among whom are Wilke, 
Weisse, Lachmann, Weiss, Meyer, Ewald, Ritschl, Holtz- 
mann and Kenrick, who maintain that it is in substance the 
protevangelium, or primitive Gospel, containing the earliest 
and most original narrative of the evangelical history, with- 
out necessarily supposing that it was written before the 
canonical Matthew ; for most of these critics go no farther 
than to believe that the documents used by the second 
evangelist were apostolic ones, proceeding from persons who 
were either eye-witnesses or derived their knowledge from 
credible sources. Cautious critics see that their opinion 
cannot stand the test if it be put forward in the shape which 
Kenrick gives it, viz., that the canonical Mark preceded the 
other synoptists as an original Gospel, or the protevange- 
lium. Hence they wisely confine themselves to the hypo- 
thesis that Mark is directly taken from original documents 
which embodied authentic narratives, on which account it 
has a fair claim to the title protevangelium. As to the 
number of such documents, there is a difference of opinion. 
It is perplexing to find that the same data are appealed to 
as evidence for conclusions directly opposite. We proceed 
to consider the subject somewhat minutely. 

LV. Relation of Mark to Matthew and Luke. 

At an early period Augustine thought that Mark was 
“the attendant, as it were, and abbreviator” (tanquam 
pedissequus et breviator),* of Matthew. This opinion can- 
not be defended. It must either be enlarged and modified, 
or abandoned. More probable is the view which Griesbach 
was the first to recommend by good arguments, that the 
Gospel was taken from those of Matthew and Luke, mostly 
by abridgment but in part by combination.- Had the able 
critic admitted another written source besides these two, his 
hypothesis would have been impregnable. Yet his essay 





* De consensu Evangeliorum, lib. i. cap. 2. 
+ In Griesbach’s Opuscula academica, Vo!. II. p. 358, &e. 
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was an epoch-making one: and the substance of it will 
maintain its validity, notwithstanding all attempts to over- 
throw it. The following positions appear to be safe : 

1. There are frequent examples of verbal agreement 
between Matthew and Mark, some of them long and remark- 


able : 
Matthew xiii. Mark iv. 
3. “Idov, é&p\Oev 6 oreipwy 3. "Idov, é&j\Oev 6 oreipwy 
TOU oTeipety. TOU o7eipat. 
4. Kai év rg omelpey abrov 4. Kai éyévero év rg oreipew 


& pey éxecey mapa rijy dddv, kal 6 prev Execev mapa Tiy dddy Kai 
HAVev ra werewva kal karépayey ADev ra rereva Kal Karépayev 
aura. aur. 

5.”AdAa be éxecey éxi ra 5.”ANXo b€ éxecev éxi rd 
merpwon, Srov vik elyey yy merpwoes, Srov ov elyey yy 
moAAjy, Kai evVOéws éeLavéreckey TodAty kai evOéws éLavérerrey, 


. ‘ 4 ” ’ - ‘ ‘ 4 ww u - 
Seat 7d pi) Exerv Babos ys. dua TO pu) Exery abos yijs. 
, e . 
6. ‘HAéov dé ayvareiAavros 6. ‘HAiov dé avareidarros 
éxavparicOn, kai dua ro pp exe — Exavpario@n, cai dea rd pu) Exec 
, ‘ , 
pilav éEnparOn. pilav é=npay6n. 
7. "Adda 6é Execev éxi ras 7. Kai adAdo éxecer eis ras 
> ’ e . 2 Z£ em > 4 ° ‘2 ‘ e 
akxavOas’ cai advéBnoay aidkay- axdv@as* cai avéBnoay ai dkay- 
Oat Oat . 
.‘- ae a , > 4 ‘ ‘ 
kai awémviday avra. kai ovvervitay aird, kai Kaprov 
ovK €dwxKer. 
8, 9. "AdAa Oe Execer éxi rv 8, 9. Kai adXo érecey eis rv 


yi tiv Kady kai édicovKcaprév. yiv Tijv Kadny Kai écidov Kapror. 
avaBaivovra Kal avlardpevov 
kai &pepey 


« 4 « , « \, « / , ’ ‘ , ers 
6 pey éxardy, 6 dé éEhxovra eis rptaxovra Kai eis éijxovra 
& dé rpidxovra. kai eis éxarév. 
kai éXeyev 
ew 3 ’ UJ > a co” s > , > s 
6 éxwy wra axovery axovéro. 6 éxwy wra akove akovéro. 
22. Kai i pépiuva rov aiwvos 19. Kai at pépipvat rov aiwvos 
‘ - , ‘ J , - 
Kai }) warn Tov TOVTOU Kai i) aratn Tov m\ovToU 
cuprviyer Tov Ndyor Kal ovprviyovaw tov Aéyor Kal 
dxaptos yiverat. adkapmos yiverat. 


Similar verbal coincidences are found in Matthew xvi. 
13—28 and Mark viii. 27—ix. 1 ; in Matthew xvii. 1—10, 
and Mark ix. 2—9. 

2. There are also frequent examples of verbal coincidence 
between Luke and Mark: 








Mark x. 

14. “Agere ra madia e&pyxe- 
afar ™pos Be, Kal pa kw vere 
avra, Tov yap Towuruv €or hy 
Baovreia rov Geod. 

15. ’Apny héyw bpiv, bs édy 
pn oéknrae ry BagXeiay TOU 
Geov ws madioy, ob py eicédOn 
eis abriy. 

17. Acddoxare dyabé, ri rot- 
jow iva fwyv aiwvwy KAnpovo- 

How ; 

18. ‘O dé "Inaots eizer airy, 
ri pe Aéyets adyabdr; 
dyads ei pr eis 6 Beds. 

19. Tds évrodas oidas 

By porxevons 

BN govevons 

pd chives 

py Wevdopapruphons 
pn aGroarephons 
tia tov Tarépa cov 
Kai thy pnrépa. 


eo 4 
ovoets 
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Luke xviii. 

16. "Agere rd radia épye- 
obat mpos pe cai py Kwdvere 
avra, Twv yap rowvrwy éoriv 
Baorreia row Beodv. 

17. "Apny Aéyw ipiv, ds édv 
pn OéEnrac thy Bacreiay rod 
Geov ws madiorv, ob py eiaédOn 
eis avriy. 

18. Arcddoxare ayabé, ri rot- 
hoas Cwiy aiwvov KAnpovopiow; 


19. Eirev dé abrg 6 "Inaois, 
ré pe Aéyers ayabdv; ovdeis 
ayabds ei pn eis 6 eds. 

20. Tds évrodas vidas 

HN porxevons 

pn povevons 

py xhédns 

pn Yevdouapruphans 


ria Tov marépa cov 
kai ry pnrépa cov. 


Compare also Mark iii. 4, 5 with Luke vi. 9, 10; Mark i. 


24, 25 with Luke iv. 34, 35. 


3. In several sections Mark’s text agrees partly with 
Matthew and partly with Luke, so that it seems a com- 


pound of both. 





Matthew viii. 2—4. 

Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me 
clean. And Jesus 
put forth his hand 
and touched him, 
saying, I will; be 
thou clean. And im- 


mediately his leprosy 
was cleansed. 





Mark i. 40—44. 

If thou wilt, thou 
canst make meclean. 
And Jesus, moved 
with compassion,put 
forth his hand and 
touched him, and 
saith to him, I will; 
be thou clean. And 
as soon as he had 
spoken, immediately 
the leprosy departed 
from him, and he 
was cleansed. [Ver. 
43 not contained 
either in Matthew 





Luke v. 12—16. 

Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me 
clean. And he put 
forth his hand and 
touched him, saying, 
I will; bethou clean. 
And immediately 
the leprosy departed 
from him. 
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Matthew. 
And Jesus saith 
to him, See thou 
speak to no man ; 
but go thy way, shew 
thyself to the priest, 
and offer the gift 
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Mark. 
or Luke.] And saith 
to him, See thou say 
nothing to any man; 
but go thy way, 
shew thyself to the 
priest, and offer for 





Luke. 

And he charged 
him to speak to no 
man; but go, shew 
thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy 


cleansing, as Moses 





commanded, fora tes- 


thy cleansing those 
timony unto them. 


things which Moses 
commanded for a 
testimony unto them. 


which Moses com- 
manded for a testi- 
mony unto them. 


Compare also Mark ii. 13—22, with Matthew ix. 9—17, 
and Luke v. 27—39. 

4. The whole of Mark’s Gospel, except twenty-four verses, 
is contained either in Matthew's or Luke’s, which, coupled 
with the preceding propositions, leads to the conclusion 
that it is probably compiled from the twa 

5. Mark’s arrangement is always the same either with 
that of Matthew or Luke. 

6. It is not likely that, if Mark had written without the 
aid of the other Gospels, he would have limited the choice 
of his facts almost wholly to those which Matthew and 
Luke recorded. 

But it is said that Mark may have written his Gospel 
first, and the synoptists have used it, enlarging its con- 
tents and filling it out with new matter. To this we 
reply, that all ancient historical testimony is to the effect 
that Matthew wrote first. The portion of the Gospel tra- 
ditions which would be committed to writing in the first 
instance would be the sayings of Christ, either single dis- 
courses or collections. Events and incidents could be re- 
tained in the memory longer, and would not need to be put 
into writing. Now Mark has but few of these discourses 
in comparison with Matthew. He narrates events, and 
miracles especially, rather than the sayings of Jesus. This 
fact militates against the priority of his Gospel, and agrees 
with the opinion of Clement of Alexandria, that Mark was 
the latest of the synoptists. It is very improbable also 
that a Roman Gospel should have preceded a Palestinian 
one like Matthew's. And the earliest Gospel citations from 
extra-canonical writings such as the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
presuppose the existence of Matthew's and Luke’s, but 
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never that of Mark’s exclusively. Indeed, they never agree 
with the latter, though often with the former. Internal 
evidence shews that Mark’s Gospel is condensed from the 
others, instead of the others arising by amplification from 
it. There are also instances of incompleteness which are 
hardly compatible with the idea of its preceding the other 
Gospels. In his desire for brevity, the writer has examples 
of occasional obscurity, so that it is necessary to consult 
the others to perceive his meaning. This obscurity has not 
arisen from Mark being the first evangelist who put the 
oral gospel into writing, though brevity and incompleteness 
might attach to the earliest record ; for it amounts to incor- 
rectness at times, arising from haste or oversight in em- 
ploying written gospels as the source of an eclectic one. 
If this can be shewn, the argument that Mark, having two 
other Gospels before him, would have avoided incongruities 
and made his own document more perspicuous and unex- 
ceptionable than they, will fall to the ground. Thus in the 
account of the man possessed with a legion of devils, Mark 
states that the people of the district, hearing of his cure, 
came and saw him clothed,—an expression which receives 
its explanation from Luke viii. 27, which says that he 
“ware no clothes.” In xiii. 4, the phrase “al/ these things,” 
is difficult, for the context specifies the destruction of the 
temple only. It is borrowed from Matthew xxiv. 6, pre- 
supposing what he gives and what explains it; for the 
evangelist represents the disciples as asking Jesus not only 
about the destruction of the temple, but about his coming 
and the end of the world. The temptation of Jesus (i 13) 
is despatched in a sentence, so briefly as to be inade- 
quately apprehended by itself. No mention is made of 
fasting forty days and nights; though the expression, 
“angels ministered to him,” presupposes and explains it. 
But Mark adds the new feature, “he was with the wild 
beasts,” which savours of a later time, when superstitious 
circumstances gathered around the fact, or at least when 
the evangelist could add such a trait to make the picture 
more graphic. In vi. 54, we read, “ When they were come 
out of the ship, they knew him.” It is not said who kuew 
him ; and none but the disciples are previously mentioned. 
The first Gospel shews that it was “the men of that place” 
(xiv. 35). 
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In xv. 39, the centurion’s inference that Jesus was the 
Son of God because he yielded up the ghost after a great 
cry, is not reasonable or natural. Some other ground must 
have led him to the conclusion, that given being insufficient. 
The parallel passage in Matthew places the matter in a 
right view. It is related there that the earth quaked and 
the rocks rent and the graves were opened. After seeing these 
convulsions of nature, the centurion and those with him 
were greatly afraid, saying, Truly this was the Son of God. 
The evangelist follows Luke in omitting the earthquake 
and the opening of the graves; but instead of making the 
centurion say, as he does in the third Gospel, “Certainly 
this was a righteous man,” he follows Matthew, “Truly 
this was the Son of God,” and creates incongruity. 

Again, the evangelist has incorrectnesses arising from a 
process combining Matthew and Luke, or from the inser- 
tion of additional particulars. Thus, in the history of the 
transfiguration, it is stated that Peter did not know what 
he said, for they were sore afraid (ix. 6). The cause of 
this fear is not given. But in Matthew, the corresponding 
phrase stands in its right place, ie. after the appearance of 
a bright overshadowing cloud, and the utterance of a voice 
from the cloud, causing the disciples to fall on their faces 
(Matthew xvii. 6). 

In iv. 13, the reproof which Jesus administers to the 
disciples is out of place: “Know ye not this parable, 
and how then will ye know all parables?” This arose 
from the idea of the evangelist that the disciples were 
praised in the preceding context for their understand- 
ing the sense of parables which was hidden from others. 

Sut as that was inconsistent with the fact that Jesus ex- 
plains the meaning of the parable to them which he had 
just delivered, Mark introduces the explanation by the re- 
proof conveyed in the 13th verse. Jesus did not act in 
this manner. When his disciples asked the meaning of a 
parable, he willingly gave it, because inquiry was a hopeful 
sign which he encouraged. After the explanation of the 
parable, the 24th verse runs thus: “And he saith unto 
them, Take heed what ye hear: with what measure ye mete 
at shall be measured to you; and unto you that hear shall 
more be given.” Here the connection is less suitable than 
that of Luke, from whom the words are taken. “ And he 
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saith unto them,” is less appropriate than Luke’s connecting 
ody ; while the words in italics are too general and vague 
to suit their immediate context. 

In ix. 35—37, where Luke is followed, who also omits 
Matthew xviii. 3, 4, Mark has given an imperfect and 
obscure representation. In opposition to the ambition of 
the disciples, Jesus recommends humility by setting the 
example of children before them ; as we see from Matthew. 
But Mark’s words contain an exhortation to receive and 
cherish children ; so that the true import of the passage is 
unintelligible without Matthew xviii. 3, 4. 

In vi. 14—16, Herod is introduced as saying twice nearly 
the same thing. In the former case (verse 14), Matthew is 
followed ; in the latter (verse 16), Luke. Hence the repeti- 
tion. The verb heard has no object as it has in Matthew, 
the abridging process obliterating it, though the parenthesis, 
in the 14th verse, necessarily implies its antecedence. The 
title Aing Herod is improper. It should be tetrarch, as in 
Matthew and Luke. As to the reading éAeyor (they said), 
which Lachmann and Fritzsche have adopted after some 
authorities, it is obviously a correction, to make the 14th 
and 16th verses consistent. 

In x. 2—12, the proper question is not given by Mark, 
in consequence of his omitting the phrase, “for every cause,” 
ie. for any fault which the husband may consider a suffi- 
cient cause. How could the Pharisees tempt Jesus by ask- 
ing him merely, “Is it lawful fora man to put away his 
wife ?” 

In xiv. 53—65, we observe the later and less original 
form in which the circumstances are narrated. The para- 
graph is taken from Matthew ; but when the witnesses re- 
present Jesus as having said, “I will destroy this temple 
made with hands’ (xeporotnrov), and I will build another 
made without hands (ayeporoinrov),” later reflectiveness is 
observable. Mark also abridges, by omitting the difficult 
expression hereafter (an’ apr), Matthew xxvi. 64, and by 
retaining the word prophesy alone without its necessary 
context, “ Who is he that smote thee?” (Matthew xxvi. 68). 

The secondary character of Mark’s Gospel throughout 
appears from the additions which are made to the parallel 
accounts of Matthew and Luke. The pictorial power by 
which the evangelist is characterized has often been adduced 
2N2 
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as a mark of originality, as if the writer had either been an 
eye-witness of the scenes he describes, or had drawn his 
details from the oral communications of any eye-witness 
like Peter. But this hypothesis is incorrect, since many 
passages shew that the graphic colouring and vivid details 
are due to the writer himself. Thus in the historical narra- 
tives, when Christ feeding five thousand with five loaves 
and two fishes, the evangelist says, “ He commanded them 
to make all sit down by companies upon the green grass. 
And they sat down in ranks by hundreds and by fifties” 
(vi. 39, 40); in the transfiguration, “ Jesus’ raiment became 
shining, exceeding white as snow, so as no fuller on earth 
can white them” (ix. 3); in the description of the place where 
the disciples found the colt, “they found the colt tied by 
the door without, in a place where two ways met” (xi. 4); in 
the way in which the paralytic person was set before Jesus, 
“they uncovered the roof where he was, and when they had 
broken it up, they let down the bed,” &c. (ii. 4); such features 
as these evince the intention of the writer to infuse life into 
his descriptions. The small additions also, with the hired 
servanis (i. 20); looking round about on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their hearts (iii. 5); be- 
holding (x. 21); taking up in his arms (ix. 36, x. 16); sitting 
down (ix. 35, xii. 41); beneath the table (vii. 28); laid upon 
a bed (vii. 30); sighing deeply in his spirit (viii. 12); was 
much displeased (x. 14); in the hinder part of the ship 
asleep on a pillow (iv. 38); and they had a few small fishes, 
and he blessed and commanded to set them also before 
them (viii. 6); and looked upon his disciples, he rebuked 
Peter (viii. 33); Master, see what manner of stones and 
what buildings are here! (xiii. 1); and the high-priest stood 
up in the midst, and asked Jesus, saying (xiv. 60); there 
cometh a maid of the high-priest, and when she saw Peter 
warming himself (xiv. 66); when the centurion that stood 
by saw that he so cried out and gave up the ghost, &c. (xv. 
39); and when they looked, they saw that the stone was 
rolled away, for it was great (xvi. +);—are pictorial, such as 
the writer could easily insert of himself; and their recur- 
rence proves that they belong to the author's manner. The 
same feature appears in the sayings and discourses, as well 
as the narratives. Thus Mark makes John the Baptist say, 
“IT am not worthy to stoop and loose the latchet of his 
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sandals” (i. 7); and to the expression, yielded fruit, he adds, 
“springing up and increasing” (iv. 8). So, too, he throws 
into the description of the mustard plant, “shooteth out 
great branches” (iv. 32). 

That these pictorial amplifications do not belong to the 
fresh originality of the materials, but to the subjectivity of 
the evangelist, is still more apparent from the mode in 
which the sententiousness of Christ’s sayings is expanded, 
so that they lose much of their forcible, incisive brevity, 
and assume a prosaic form. This is done by introducing 
reasons, by explanatory or amplifying adjuncts, and by 
changing figurative expressions into common ones. Thus, 
when Matthew makes Jesus express the idea that meats 
cannot defile a man by “ Whatsoever entereth in at the 
mouth goeth into the belly and is cast out into the draught,” 
Mark has, ‘“‘ Meat entereth not into his heart, but into the 
belly, purging all meats,” by which scrupulous exactness the 
idea may be clearer to the understanding, though it loses 
the pregnant force of the original in Matthew. In ix. 39, 
an additional reason is introduced for allowing a person to 
cast out devils in the name of Jesus, “ There is no man that 
shall do a miracle in my name who can speak evil of me 
lightly,” which makes the general proposition following, 
“ He that is not against us is for us,” clearer ; but the reply 
of Jesus becomes less emphatic and forcible by the motive 
adduced. In a similar way, the threat of hell-fire against 
those who will not put off selfishness is enforced by the 
reason, “ Every one shall be salted with fire,” or purified by 
the fire of trial in the judgment; and this again gives rise 
to a reference to sacrifices which could not be offered with- 
out salt: “Salt is good, but if the salt have lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it? Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another” (ix. 49, 50). Here the reasons 
for avoiding hell-fire are appended to the original words, 
without adding to their strength or even to their lucidity. 
In like manner, when we read in xiv. 7, “ For ye have the 
poor with you always, and whensoever ye will ye may do 
them good,” compared with the same in Matthew xxvi. 11, 
“For ye have the poor always with you; but me ye have 
not always,” it is plain that the unnecessary addition, 
“whensoever ye will ye may do them good,” flattens the state- 
ment. In xiv. 8, the phrase, “ she did it for my burial,” in 
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Matthew, is altered into the literal but weaker, “she hath 
come aforehand to anoint my body to the burying.” So 
too in iv. 19, the concrete sententiousness of Christ’s expres- 
sions loses its power so far by the addition, the lusts of 
other things entering in. “Cares and riches and pleasures,” 
which Luke has, bears the stamp of originality, rather than 
the enlarged form of the phrase in Mark. The same remark 
applies to eS “many other such like things” of vii. 8 and 
13. In vii. 22, the enumeration of the things which defile 
man is drawn out into a complete register of individual 
sins, as if such logical fulness were necessary on the lips of 
Christ. 

The evangelical narrative exhibits similar evidence of 
designed modifications or amplifications of the primitive 
record. Thus in xi. 13, the cause of Jesus’s not finding 
fruit on the fig-tree is said to be, “it was not the time of 
figs ;” an inappropriate reason, because it increases the dif- 
ficulty attaching to the cursing of the tree. In viii. 3, where 
the second miraculous feeding of the multitude is related, 
the danger of their fainting by the way should they be sent 
away hungry is accounted for by the fact that “diverse of 
them come from far.” 

These observations and examples serve to prove that the 
pictorial delineations of the Gospel have not the character 
of originality. They are graphic, no doubt, in many cases, 
and the colouring is fresh ; but native simplicity i is absent. 
Epic, objective simplicity i is not prominent. The pragmatism 
of the writer is apparent. Design is perceptible, which 
not unfrequently aims at clearness and vividness of detail 
by artificial means. Reflectiveness, indicating a later stage 
of gospel-writing, betrays the non-originality of the docu- 
ment. The older a w riting, it is generally more rugged and 
simple ; whereas the Gospel of Mark presents a diffuseness 
and circumstantiality of detail which savours of a later 
period. Had the evangelist been occupied with the original 
oral traditions, he would not have bestowed so much care 
on subordinate details. The body of the materials would 
have claimed his attention. It is evident that the main 
contents of the evangelical history had been already put 
together when the ev angelist began to write ; but it remained 
to set individual events and circumstances in a clearer light, 
and to place them in the position of cause and effect by 
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bringing a little philosophy to bear upon them. The evan- 
gelist is too much of an eclectic to have been one of the 
tirst Gospel writers. He is more intent upon picturesque 
details than on arranging and combining the body of the 
history in order to present it as complete as possible. 

Again, the nature of his historical and archeological ex- 
planations accords with a later time, and shews the secon- 
dary rather than the original character of the Gospel. They 
are often unimportant and prosaic, or unsuitable and trifling. 
Thus the addition, in the days of Abiathar (ii. 26); the 
number of the swine (v. 13); Dalmanutha, for the coasts of 
Magdala (viii. 10); a Greek woman, a Syro-phenician by 
birth, for a Canaanitish woman (vii. 26); Bartimeus, the 
name of the blind man at Jericho (x. 46); the minute play 
of numbers, “before the cock crow twice thou shalt deny 
me thrice,” in harmony with which three denials are given, 
whereas the first crowing, reminding Peter of the words of 
Jesus, must have prevented a second denial (xv. 683—72); 
the green grass (vi. 39); the paralytic borne of four (ii. 3),— 
are trifling details, the first of which at least is incorrect. 
Nor can it escape the reader's notice that words of Jesus 
which sound somewhat hard or severe are softened, so as 
to yield a less objectionable sense. Thus, in x. 23, “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God” is moditied into, “How hard is it for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God.” The 
same cause has operated in the sentence, “ He shall receive 
an hundred-fold now in this time, houses and brethren and 
sisters and mothers and children and lands, with persecu- 
tions,” where Luke’s words, themselves a later development 
of Matthew's, are expanded and made more acceptable. 
For a like reason, the passage in Matthew respecting men 
making themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake, is left out (Matthew xix. 12). The words of Jesus 
addressed to the Canaanitish woman, preserved by Matthew 
in their original form, are modified, so that before “it is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and to cast it to the dogs,” 
the clause, “let the children first be filled,” is inserted. 

We have no fear that our conclusion will be seriously 
disturbed on the ground of Mark’s having the phrase, not 
even the Son (xiii. 32), shewing, as has been alleged, that 
the evangelist puts the dignity of Christ’s person lower than 
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Matthew, and therefore that he wrote earlier. A calm con- 
sideration of the three synoptists in their mutual relations, 
favours the view that the Son is placed higher in Mark 
than in Matthew or Luke. In the passage referred to, he 
is said, by implication, to know what is hidden from the 
angels themselves: “Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son (ovéé 6 vide), but the Father.” Hence a superhuman 
nature is attributed to the Son during his abode on earth. 
He is a being intermediate between the Father and the 
angels. This is a view of his person later than that of the 
first and third Gospels ; for they present him as a man ele- 
vated to divine diynity. Omniscience they do not attribute 
to him, even in such passages as Luke x. 22 ; Matthew xi. 
27, and xxviii. 18. The last place, indeed, cannot be com- 
pared with Mark xiii. 32, because it sets forth the words of 
the risen Saviour. Thus the Christology of Mark xiii. 32, 
so far from shewing the priority of his Gospel to that 
of Matthew or Luke, favours the opposite view, since the 
person of Christ stands higher, and his knowledge is greater 
in it than in the other synoptists. 

In like manner, the peculiar stress which Mark’s Gospel 
lays upon the expulsion of demons from the possessed, be- 
speaks a later period than Matthew's. The main purpose 
of the Messiah is represented to be the destruction of evil 
spirits as a necessary condition of establishing his divine 
kingdom in the world. And the conflict of Jesus with the 
powers of darkness is put in a still stronger light by Mark 
than it is by Luke. Hence our Gospel proceeds at once to 
a case of demon subjugation (i. 23), and gives all that are 
related in Matthew and Luke together. 

It has been already said that the original writing of 
Mark was superseded by the present Gospel, of which it 
formed the basis. A Petrine Gospel, as we infer from Papias 
and others, proceeded from Mark himself. That it was used 
by the writer of the canonical Gospel is probable. It may 
have been one of his written sources, in addition to the 
synoptists Matthew and Luke. This fact, for such we 
yeckon it, should be remembered in considering the por- 
tions, larger or smaller, peculiar to the second Gospel. The 
evangelist was not confined to Matthew and Luke for his 
information. Nor can all his details be explained by refer- 
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ring them to his own subjectivity. But we do not believe, 
with Holtzmann and others, that the primitive Mark (or 
Petrine Gospel) was the most copious source of the present 
Gospel, much less that it was the common basis of the 
three synoptists. It is not needed to explain the composi- 
tion of the canonical Mark, because the latter is accounted 
for by its secondary relation to our first and third Gospels. 
Care should be taken to distinguish the traits that pro- 
ceed from the evangelist himself and fill out the narrative 
in his own way, from such as were derived from a written 
source. All the peculiarities of the Gospel are not the 
writer's own composition. While its secondary character 
cau hardly be mistaken by the critic, some features are 
drawn from a written source ; and some original modes of 
representation give the preference to Mark over Matthew 
and Luke. It is probably on the basis of these, that various 
scholars claim for the second Gospel priority in time and 
genuineness, believing that it presents the original oral 
account in a purer state than the other synoptists ; though 
they are in reality fewer and less important than such as 
shew its secondary aspect—exceptions rather than the rule. 
Thus in i. 36, the notice that Simon and they who were with 
him followed Jesus to bring him back to Capernaum, must 
have come to the evangelist as part of a written work, be- 
cause he usually abstains from singling out Peter from the 
rest of the disciples, or giving him a peculiar prominence. 
The same remark applies to the narrative of the young man 
in Gethsemane who followed Jesus (xiv. 51); to the notice 
that Jesus would not suffer any man to carry a vessel 
through the temple (xi. 16) ; the designation of James as the 
Less (xv. 40) ; the observation about Pilate wondering that 
Jesus was dead so soon (xv. 44, 45); the mention of Beth- 
saida (vi. 45); the works of Jesus in Decapolis (vii. 31) ; 
and the declaration respecting the sabbath (ii. 27). In like 
manner, the statement that Herod was a willing hearer of 
John the Buptist’s, and did many things the prophet recom- 
mended (vi. 20), points to an original source, which even 
the remark in Matthew about Herod’s sorrow at Herodias’s 
request implies. But it is less original and probable in 
Mark that he makes James and John prefer their own 
ambitious request, than their mother, as Matthew does ; 
since the former evangelist had just said before of the apos- 
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tles that they were amazed and afraid as they followed 
their Master (x. 35). Matthew does not therefore soften 
down Mark’s narrative in this place, as Kenrick supposes. 
The examples adduced in favour of Mark being the prot- 
evangelium are appropriate in some cases, but are wholly 
insuflicient to outweigh the mass of evidence to the con- 
trary. It is easy, for example, to quote passages in which 
Mark is not the epitomizer of Matthew or Luke ; in which 
he puts things in a more original form or is also fuller and 
more circumstantial ; but the general character of his Gos- 
pel remains the same. It is still a dependent one, briefer 
in contents, eclectic, yet with graphic details which give 
life and colouring to the description. 

V. Characteristics. 

1. The Gospel is catholic, undoctrinal and neutral. Hence 
it is without those Judaic elements which are so abundant 
in Matthew. Such expressions as, “I am not sent but to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel ;” “It is not lawful to 
take the children’s bread ;” “the holy place,” for the temple, 
are wanting. The house of prayer is said to be “for all the 
nations ;” and the external, literal observance of the sabbath 
is reproved. The universal destination of Christianity, 
which is termed new doctrine (i. 27), is declared (xiii. 10). 
In conformity with this, great stress is laid upon the power 
of faith to save (v. 34, ix. 23, x. 52, and especially xvi. 6). 
But no direct opposition to Judaism is expressed. The 
Jewish nation generally is not the subject of severe re- 
bukes ; on the contrary, with the exception of the Sanhe- 
drists, Pharisees, Herodians, and his own relatives and 
countrymen, Jesus obtains a favourable reception, and has his 
divine authority admitted. The denunciations of John the 

saptist addressed to the Jewish people, the allusion to the 
Ninevites, the threatenings of the unbelieving cities, and 
such like, which appear in Matthew and Luke, are absent. 
The dogmatic element also disappears, probably because 
certain dogmas were not yet elevated into importance 
enough to become criteria of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. Ac- 
cordingly, the Gospel has nothing of the supernatural birth 
of Jesus, though it must have been believed in the writer's 
day. He does not introduce it into the evangelical history, 
because he was probably desirous that it should not become 
a distinctive or prominent part of it, to the detriment of 
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Christian peace. He contents himself with giving promi- 
nence to the indwelling of the Spirit (xvedpua) in the person 
of Jesus. The absence in Mark of that history which 
records the conception, birth and childhood of Christ, should 
not be adduced as a presumption of the Gospel’s early 
origin, as it is by some critics, because it can be explained 
more satisfactorily on other grounds. The conciliatory ten- 
dency of the work is a sufficient reason for the omission. 
And were it not so, it is impossible to put the Gospel in a 
time early enough to preclude all knowledge of those won- 
derful things. Besides, does not the term the carpenter, not 
the son of the carpenter, imply the evangelist’s belief of the 
miraculous conception? Was this phraseology chosen be- 
cause of Mark’s catholic, Jewish standpoint—because he 
wrote a Gospel intended to be neither docetic nor anti-do- 
cetic, neither Ebionite nor Pauline? The other evangelists 
who narrate the miraculous birth could freely use the 
phrase, Son of Joseph; Mark, who does not narrate the 
birth and infancy, speaks otherwise. This is confirmed by 
the fact that the oldest evangelical document, the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, had the story of the birth of 
Jesus ; for Hegesippus, who used it only, mentions Herod 
and his hostility to Christianity. We conclude, therefore, 
that the writer of Mark’s Gospel omitted that portion of 
the evangelical tradition. 

2. The Gospel presents Christ as a divine person, not so 
much in his discourses as in the mighty works and miracles 
he performed. Indeed, the former are a subordinate feature. 
His divine nature is not spoken of, but the acts that shew 
him divine. The extraordinary and superhuman influence 
he wielded has special prominence. Hence his power over 
demons is held up to view more emphatically than in any 
of the synoptists; and the thronging crowds that press 
upon him on every side give a vivid picture of the effect 
he produced upon them. The figure of the Redeemer is a 
commanding one, overawing and dazzling. The doubts of 
the Baptist respecting him are not mentioned ; he calls unto 
him whom he would (iii. 13) ; and the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost is resolved into calumny against his person 
(iii. 30). The very incapacity of the disciples to recognize 
the Messiah in him, and to apprehend the object of his 
ministry, is described more strongly in order to shew the 
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greatness and majesty of his person. Thus he does not 
appear as a teacher, but rather as the founder of a divine 
kingdom ; shewing forth the marvellous manifestations of 
the higher power that dwelt in and enabled him to van- 
quish spiritual as well as human adversaries. The teacher 
is subordinate to the doer of mighty deeds ; the mild, per- 
suasive, authoritative instructor, such as he appears in the 
Sermon on the Mount, becomes a mighty personage who 
sets up an imperishable kingdom by the overwhelming 
power of his acts. 

3. We observe in the Gospel a tendency to separate the 
discourses addressed to the disciples from those meant for 
such as were without; or, in other words, a distinction is 
drawn between his esoteric and exoteric teaching. Thus, in 
vil 17, we read, “ When he was entered into the house from 
the people, his disciples asked him concerning the para- 
ble.” So in x. 10, his disciples asked him about the subject 
of marriage “in the house.” And in iv. 34, after saying that 
Jesus spoke to the people only in parables, it is added, 
“when they were alone he expounded all things to his dis- 
ciples.” Another example is in iv. 10, 11, where it is speci- 
fied that when Jesus was alone he was asked the meaning 
of a parable by his disciples, who are expressly separated 
from the oi tw (those without). The same peculiarity be- 
longs to Matthew and Luke, though they do not give it so 
much prominence. 

4. The vivid description and graphic details of Mark have 
been already spoken of. In this respect he forms a striking 
contrast to Matthew. He shews a decided preference for 
the present tense, and introduces persons themselves as 
speakers, where the other synoptists employ the third per- 
son. His striving after vivid minuteness has led to the 
specification of persons (i. 20; iii. 6, 17, 32, 34; iv. 11; 
v. 32, 37, 40; vi. 40, 48; vii, 1, 25, 26; wii. 10, 27; ix. 
15, 36; x. 16, 23, 35, 46; xi. 21, 27; xiii 1, 3; xiv. 20, 
37, 65; xv. 7, 21, 40, 47; xvi. 7); places (i. 28; iv. 1, 38; 
v. 11, 20; vi. 55; vii. 31; viii. 10, 27; ix. 30; xii 41; 
xv. 16, 39; xvi. 5); and time (i. 32, 35; ii. 1, 26; iv. 35; 
vi. 2; xi. 11, 19, 20; xiv. 1, 12, 17, 30, 68, 72; xv. 1, 25, 
33, 34, 42; xvi. 1, 2). 

But vividness of description, which Mark usually effects 
by inserting details unknown to Matthew and Luke, does 
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not necessarily imply an eye-witness or greater originality 
than the other synoptists. On this point many critics have 
been misled, because they did not fairly consider the character 
of the delineations supposed to indicate priority of time to 
those of Mark and Luke. It has been argued that the man- 
ner in which our evangelist represents the performance of 
miracles, shews an earlier form of the Gospel tradition. 
We are reminded of the fact that Mark recognizes the use 
of natural means in several instances (vi. 5, 13, vii. 32). 
But surely this indicates a later reflectiveness, uniting the 
natural with the supernatural. Had it been the common 
belief from the beginning that the miracles were within the 
compass of natural causes, we might suppose that Mark 
represents an earlier form of the tradition than the evan- 
gelists who omit all notice of the natural; but as that is 
incorrect, the natural element is the creation of a later 
period, not a remnant of the earliest. 

In like manner, the relations of Mark respecting the ex- 
pulsion of demons by Jesus, while more emphatic and more 
frequent than in the other synoptists, have some peculiari- 
ties which consign them to a later period. Thus the gradual 
development of Jesus’s Messianic consciousness is a pheno- 
menon commonly admitted by critics to lie in the second 
Gospel, yet the persons possessed by demons whom he dis- 
possessed are said to know him as the Son of God. There 
is only one case of such knowledge in Matthew, viz., that 
of the possessed Gadarenes ; in Mark and Luke the pecu- 
liarity is usual. The demoniacs knew Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah at a time when his immediate disciples seem to have 
been ignorant of it. Surely this trait in Mark’s narratives 
of the possessed argues a doctrinal point of view later 
than Matthew’s. The peculiar prominence given to the heal- 
ing of demoniacs in the second Gospel, coupled with the 
pictorial circumstances which add life to the description, 
are in character with the vigorous method of the evangelist, 
and his leading desire to set forth the power of Christ over 
demons. The details that partly constitute the prominence 
and make the narratives graphic, are not an evidence of 
historical originality, but of the reverse. Thus, in the cure 
of the lunatic boy, Matthew has (xvii. 17), “ Bring him hither 
to me ;” and Jesus rebuked the demon, which came out of 
the sufferer, so that the boy was healed forthwith, But 
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Mark represents Clirist as questioning the father about the 
duration of the malady, describes the violence of the parox- 
ysm following the,command addressed to the evil spirit to 
come out, leaving the boy to all appearance dead, till Jesus 
took him by the hand and raised him up (Mark ix. 20, &c.). 
The additional features of Mark’s narrative obviously shew 
the writer's object to set the power of Jesus in a more 
striking light by contrast with the violence of the demon. 
Nor does this detract from the instantaneousness of the cure 
as described by Matthew. The wonder is increased in the 
second Gospel, which favours the view that it represents a 
later standpoint. When Mr. Kenrick asserts, in relation 
to such miracles, that Mark wrote simply to record, Mat- 
thew and Luke to impress and convince, he mistakes the 
genius both of the first and second Gospels. The desire 
of Mark to impress is apparent throughout ; while simple 
recording is obvious in Matthew. The wish to impress 
the reader accounts for many characteristics of the second 
Gospel, and for the absence of particulars contained in 
the first. It even leads to a few exaggerations, such as 
in xi. 10, where, after “ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord,” it is added, apparently to strengthen 
the preceding, “ Blessed is the coming kingdom of our father 
David.” The two miracles of healing which are peculiar to 
Mark, viz., vii. 32—36, viii. 22—26, have something sin- 
gular about them which betray a later type. In both cases 
Jesus is said to have spit on the patients. Had Mark written 
first, it is unlikely that later evangelists would have omitted 
this circumstance or the miracles themselves. But if he 
succeeded Matthew and Luke, it is easy to account for the 
two by supposing him to have taken them from another 
source. Hence their peculiar character. 

VL. Time and place of writing. 

It is impossible to ascertain the precise time when the 
Gospel was written. The Paschal chronicle and other autho- 
rities place it A.D. 40; Eusebius, in his Chronicon, in the 
third year of Claudius, ie. 43. The two most ancient tes- 
timonies, those of Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria, are 
irreconcilable ; the former stating that the Gospel was com- 
posed after Peter’s death; the latter, while he was alive. 
But they agree in this, that it was written in Rome, after 
Peter's arrival there; that is, after the beginning of 63. 
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External testimony on the point is worthless. We must 
have recourse to internal evidence. Taking for granted at 
preseut the integrity of the Gospel, the 20th verse of the 
16th chapter shews that the apostles had left Judea and 
preached in many places before the evangelist wrote. We 
also see, from comparing ix. 1 with Matthew xvi. 28, that 
the writer saw it necessary to put the coming of the Son of 
Man to set up his kingdom farther forward than Matthew, 
till they see the kingdom of God coming with power; ie. 
till they see its powerful effects upon earth. It may appear, 
indeed, to some that the eschatological discourse in Mark 
presupposes the near approach of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, not that it was past; but he follows the prophecy of 
Matthew, and is indisposed to interpose a long interval 
between the destruction of Jerusalem and the coming of 
Christ. The fact that evayyécov, in i. 1, is used in the 
sense of gospel history argues a late period; and the ex- 
pression, in xvi. 16, “he that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved,” savours of a time when greater efficacy was attri- 
buted to baptism than it was intended to have. Probably 
kai BarriaOeic was taken from Matthew xxviii. 19, but a 
different turn is given to it. Yet the recollection implied 
in the notice that Simon was the father of Alexander and 
Rufus, prevents the Gospel from being put too late into the 
second century. That it belongs to this century must be 
inferred, not only from the priority of Matthew and Luke, 
but from the fact that it was not known to Papias, and 
probably not much outside Rome. The first known writer 
who shews he was acquainted with it is Clement (125 A.D.), 
in the fifteenth chapter of his Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Herias also used it (130—135 A.D.). And Justin Martyr 
must also have known, though it cannot be said that he 
ever quotes it, for the one passage in which some find a 
verbal use of the Gospel is taken from the “ Memoirs” or 
Gospel of Peter, as Justin himself says.* Probably we shall 
not be far wrong in putting it about 120 A.D. 

The weight of ancient testimony is in favour of Rome 
as the place of composition. Irenzeus, Clement of Alex- 





* Dialogue with Trypho, p. 333, ed. Colon. Comp. Mark iii. 17. We take 
the abrov (éyv roic dropynpovedpacw atirow) to refer to Peter, not to Xprordc ; 
according to Justin’s usual method of citation. 
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andria, Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, &c., assign it to that 
place. In favour of this, Latinisms have been adduced, 
orexovAarwp, Kevtupiwy, Léornc, ro ixavov rojoa (satisfacere), 
éoxarwe éxev (in extremis esse), cvpBovoy dcddvae (consilium 
dare), and the custom of explaining Greek expressions by 
Roman ones. But rparrwprov codpavrne, dnvaprov, kijvaoc, Aeyewr, 
gpayedAdw, appear in Matthew and Luke also. It was also 
natural, if the evangelist wrote at Rome, to state that Simon 
was the father of Alexander and Rufus; for one of these 
persons at least seems to have resided there (Romans xvi. 
13). 

VII. Integrity. 

The last eleven verses of the Gospel have been thought 
not to belong to it, or at least to have been written by 
another person than the evangelist. External and internal 
arguments are adduced in favour of this view. Let us 
notice them very briefly. 

1. The portion is wanting in B, 8, k, and marked with 
an asterisk in 137, 138. L. with 274 in the margin, and 
the margin of the later Syriac, state that more ancient 
copies had a very different ending ; the same, in fact, as in 
k or the Cod. Bobbiensis of the old Latin. The scholia of 
numerous MSS. mentioned by Griesbach mention that it 
was absent from many copies, though it existed in others. 
Scholia belonging to the MSS. 22, 15, 1, 206, 209, 20, 300, 
and others, say that the more ancient and accurate copies 
terminated the Gospel with the 9th verse. This is confirmed 
by Eusebius, Jerome, Victor of Antioch, Hesychius of Jeru- 
salem, Severus of Antioch, and others. 

In like manner, the passage is not recognized by the 
Ammonian canons of Eusebius in AULATL, as well as 127, 
129, 132, 133, 134, 137, 169, 186, 188, 195, 371, and others. 
Epiphanius and Cesarius attest the same thing. In the 
catene on Mark the section is not explained. It is also 
absent from some old MSS. of the Armenian version, and 
from an Arabic version in the Vatican which Scholz exa- 
mined in a few places. Nor is there any trace of acquaint- 
ance with it on the part of Clement of Rome or Clement of 
Alexandria. 

On the other side, it is affirmed that all Greek MSS., 
except B and &, have the paragraph, ACDEGHKLMSUVXT4; 
all evangelistaria and all synaxaria. The ancient versions, 
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too, including several copies of the old Italic, the Vulgate, 
the Peshito, the later Syriac, the Curetonian and the Jeru- 
salem Syriac, have it. It is sanctioned by Irenzus, Hip- 
polytus, Tatian, the author of the Synopsis Sacre Scripture, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, and others. 
Nestorius* quotes the 20th verse. 

Among internal considerations, it is alleged against the 
passage that there is— 

1. An incoherence between the 9th verse and what pre- 
cedes. The words zpwi rpwry caBBarov naturally belong to 
the participle avacrac, since the writer, in describing the 
appearances of Jesus, has no regard to time or place (comp. 
12, 14, 15, 19). Thus Jesus is said to have risen early, 
although the women who visited the sepulchre very early 
learned that he had risen before their visit (verse 4). 

Again, mpéroy connected with égavn is unsuitable, because 
the appearance to Mary Magdalene was not the first. It 
is beside the mark to say with Robinson+ that zpérov is 
put relatively, not absolutely, the first of the three appear- 
ances narrated by Mark. 

2. The phraseology and style of the section are unfavour- 
able to its authenticity. Phrases and words are introduced 
which Mark never uses ; or terms, instead of which he em- 
ploys others. Thus for zpwry cafParov (verse 9), Mark has 
the plural caBPdrwy (xvi. 2); never the singular. But Luke 
has the singular (xviii. 2). The phrase, out of whom he had 
cast seven devils, is attached to the name of Mary Magdalene, 
though she had been mentioned three times before without 
such appendix. It seems to have been taken from Luke 
viii. 2. Instead of éBadXew ard, Mark uses éxadr\Qew éx 
(vii. 26). In the 10th and 14th verses there are sentences 
without a copulative ; whereas Mark has always the copula- 
tive in such cases, particularly caé. The use of éxeivog, in 
verses 10, 11, 13, synonymously with 6 éé (comp. Mark iv. 
11, vii. 15, 20, xii. 4, 5, xiv. 21), is peculiar. The verb 
mopeveoOa occurs three times in the section, though the evan- 
gelist never employs it elsewhere. Oedo0a is also unknown 
to Mark (ii. 14). So also amoreiv (ii. 16). Mera ravra (12) 
is never — byt the — Mey and é€ correspond 





* Ap. Cyril Alex. vi. 46. 
+ Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, p. 232. 
VOL. IV. 20 
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in two members of a sentence (19, 20), which is but once 
in the Gospel (xiv. 38), where the words of another person 
are cited. ‘O xvpio¢ (19, 20) is unknown to Mark; so also 
are érépo¢ (12), tapaxoovbéw, BrAixrw, ravraxod, éraxodovbéw, 
ovvepyéw, PeBardw, waoa xriove is Pauline; and xéopoy &rayra 
is peculiar. ‘Ev rg évépare (17), for éxi rH dvopare (comp. ix. 
37, 41, xiii. 6), and xeipac émcBeivar éwi reva, instead of rin 
(comp. v. 23, vi. 5, vii. 32, vill. 23), deserve attention. Other 
peculiarities and araé Xeyéueva may be accounted for by the 
new subject, e.g., yAwooare carvaic ade, dGee aipery, Bavaue 
prov mivey, Kaha ExeLv, Pavepovabat, popph, vorepor. 

The style is abrupt and sententious, not graphic, resem- 
bling that of brief notices extracted from larger accounts 
and loosely combined. 

3. The 17th and 18th verses contain suspicious circum- 
stances—an excessive love of the miraculous. Miracles and 
the power of performing them are attributed to all believers. 
The handling of deadly serpents and the drinking of deadly 
poison with impunity, savour of superstition. The phrase, 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved” (16), is 
also of a late type. 

4. A new section begins with the 9th verse, as is shewn 
by the note of time prefixed ; but a note of time had been 
already introduced at the 2nd verse of the chapter.- The 
events recorded in the 9th and subsequent verses require 
no new section or note of time. 

5. It is strange that when Mark had said that Jesus 
should appear to the disciples in Galilee (xiv. 28, and xvi. 
7), he makes no allusion to the fulfilment of the promise. 
Verses 15—18 refer to his appearance at Jerusalem. 

6. The section contains parallels to passages in Luke and 
John, and is an excerpt from those Gospels. This must be 
restricted in any case to verses 9—14. 

It is difficult to decide between this conflicting evidence. 
The fact that Irenzus,* and probably Justin Martyr,+ 
had the portion before them in their copies of the Gospel, 
is sufficient to outweigh the evidence of all MSS. that omit 
it, because they reach up to a much earlier time. Besides 
lrenzeus’s attestation of the 19th verse, we have a still 
earlier one in the “Acts of Pilate,” incorporated in the 








* Adv. Heres. iii. 10, 6. + Apol. i, 45. 
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“Gospel of Nicodemus,” for verses 15—19.* But the rela- 
tion of the Acts now known to the early work which Justin 
and Tertullian had, is too uncertain to admit of an argument 
being built upon it. That the piece in the Gospel of Nico- 
demus was really found in the Acts of Pilate, is shewn by 
Tertullian in his Apologeticus (21). Celsus also shews 
acquaintance with the paragraph when he says, “ Who saw 
this?) A demented woman, as ye say,’—referring to Mary 
Magdalene, to whom Jesus first appeared, and out of whom 
he had cast seven demons (xvi. 9), not xvi. 8, as Olshausen 
supposes. The phraseology certainly differs from that of the 
rest of the Gospel, not very much, yet perceptibly. But 
the difference may be accounted for by the use of another 
source, which the evangelist chose to follow here much 
more than Matthew or Luke,—the Petrine narrative of St. 
Mark, to which Papias refers. It is difficult to believe that 
the writer could stop with époPotrvro yip. No evangelist 
would do so; and therefore those who impugn the authen- 
ticity have recourse to some sudden accident which pre- 
vented the evangelist from finishing properly. Such con- 
jectures are gratuitous. The reason why the paragraph was 
omitted in many copies is hinted at by Jerome,+ Eusebiust 
and others. Exegetical reasons led to it, since the difficulty 
of reconciling xvi. 9, with Matthew xxviii. 1, was palpable. 
The time in the 2nd verse does not suit that of the 9th, nor 
do the 17th and 18th verses agree with Matt. xxviii. 16— 
20. Such difficulties, as far as we can judge, led to its ex- 
clusion from many copies, especially Greek ones. That so 
many authorities, including the old Italic and Vulgate, have 
it, is good evidence that it was an original part of the Gos- 
pel. The very difficulties inherent in it did not prevail to 
exclude it. If Eusebius and Jerome really believed that it 
is spurious, why did they resort to another method of solv- 
ing the difficulties arising from the time of the resurrection 
specified there? Besides saying that it was absent from 





* See Tischendorf’s Evangelia Apocrypha, p. 243. 

+ Omnibus Gracie libris pene hoc capitulum in fine non habentibus, pre- 
sertim cui diversa atque contraria evangelistis ceteris narrare videatur.— Ad 
Hedibiam Quest. ii. 

t Ta dé étje (the verses in question) araviwe ty rimy GAXX’ ot« iv race 
Pepdpeva wepirra Gy tin, Kai patora eirep Exotev GvTioyiay TY T@Y AoLT OY 
evayyektorwy paprupig. Quest. i. ad Marinum. 
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some or many copies, both give an additional solution, con- 
sisting in an alteration of the punctuation. But the one is 
sufficient, viz. that the paragraph is no part of the Gospel. 
By resting in this, they would have saved themselves trouble 
and shewn their true conviction. As it is, we can hardly 
tell what they actually believed. On the whole, the evi- 
dence is scarcely sufficient to prove the non-authenticity of 
the paragraph. This is true of the external and internal 
considered separately as well as conjointly. Great respect 
is due to the opinion of textual critics like Griesbach 
and Tischendorf, who are against the authenticity of the 
verses. But it cannot be denied that the weight of external 
evidence is on the other side. And as to the internal, it 
would certainly preponderate against Mark’s own author- 
ship. But when we consider that the Gospel was not written 
till the second century, internal evidence loses much of its 
force against the authenticity. How persons who believe 
that the verses did not form a part of the original Gospel of 
Mark, but were added afterwards, can say that they have 
a good claim to be received as an authentic or genuine part 
of the second Gospel, that is, a portion of canonical Scrip- 
ture, passes comprehension, except they are inconsistent 
with themselves. If an unknown writer appended to Mark’s 
Gospel a section containing difficulties which make its 
agreement with Mark’s own statements all but impossible, 
how can he have been plenarily inspired as Mark himself 
is said to have been? What becomes of his plenary inspi- 
ration in any case? Does the fact of his adding a portion 
to a Gospel shew his possession of the gift? Does it not 
rather shew the reverse? It does not depend on the writer's 
being known that what he composes should be a proper part 
of the Word of God. So some affirm. On what then does 
it depend? Either on the inspiration of the writer or of 
what is written. How is the inspiration of the writer shewn ? 
Only by what he writes. In the present case, the later 
author, as some believe, must have been inspired. Is that 
proved by the character of this portion? Is it proved by 
the fact, that whereas Mark, an inspired evangelist, wrote 
i.—xvi. 9, a subsequent individual wrote a few verses at the 
end in an inferior style? Certainly not. Every view of the 
case shews the untenable position of maintaining that the 
verses before us are an authentic part of the Gospel, equally 
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authoritative with the rest of it, and yet believe that they 
proceeded from a different author. 

VIIL Persons for whom the evangelist wrote, and his ob- 
ject in compiling a Gospel. 

The work is the production of a Jew, or of one intimately 
acquainted with Judea, and was intended for Gentile be- 
lievers. Hence localities in Palestine, as also Jewish usages 
and rites, are explained. Thus, ini. 5, “And there went 
out unto him all the land of Judea and they of Jerusalem, 
and were all baptized of him in the river of Jordan, confess- 
ing their sins ;” for which the first Gospel has, “and were 
baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins” (iii. 6). 

“ And the disciples of John and of the Pharisces used to 
fast ; and they come and say unto him, Why do the disci- 
ples of John and of the Pharisees fast?” (ii. 18). Matthew 
wants the explanatory clause at the commencement. 

“For the Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders” 
(vii 3). Compare this with Matthew’s words, “Why do 
thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders? for they 
wash not their hands when they eat bread” (xv. 2). 

“Then come unto him the Sadducees, which say there is 
no resurrection ; and they asked him, saying,” &c. (xii. 18). 

“ And the first day of unleavened bread, when they killed 
the passover, his disciples,” &c. (xiv. 12). 

“ Now at that feast he released unto them one prisoner, 
whomsoever they desired” (xv. 6). 

No passages are quoted in proof of the writer’s position 
or to shew the fulfilment of prophecy, except they be una- 
voidably introduced into the discourses of Jesus. Hence 
vopoc, the law of Moses, does not occur. 

In the charge to the disciples, the words, “Go not into 
the way of the Gentiles” (Matthew x. 5, 6), are omitted. 
In accordance with this view, explanations of words which 
would otherwise be unintelligible to Gentiles are given, as 
Talitha cumi, Boanerges, Corban, Bartimeus, Eloi lama 
sabacthant, Gehenna (ix. 43). 

Thus it appears that the Gentiles were the class of readers 
for whom the Gospel was written. Both plan and struc- 
ture harmonize with that. 

The object of the evangelist does not seem to have been 
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a specific one, farther than it was conciliatory and neutral. 
He meant to instruct Gentile converts in the leading facts 
of Jesus’s life on earth by giving, as far as possible, such 
a selection as might be acceptable, and avoiding doctrinal 
or controversial ground. Hence he has neither the narrow 
Jewish elements to be found in the Gospel of Matthew, 
nor the specific Pauline elements of Luke’s. His Christo- 
logy, indeed, has a tendency towards Docetism, but not 
a decided one. Only once does he apply the expression 
Son of David to Jesus. Epiphanius says, with what truth 
we cannot determine, that the Docete preferred the second 
Gospel to the rest.* Credner has correctly put the Clemen- 
tines by the side of Mark ; for although the Homilies never 
quote it, there are several points of contact between the 
two productions. 

IX. Style and diction. 

The style is forcible, concise, abrupt. 

1. Mvedpa axaBaproy occurs eleven times; Luke uses it 
six times, and Matthew twice. The latter prefers phrases 
with dauorrZopevog. 

2. Diminutives are frequent, as Ovyarpiov, copacoy, kvva- 
prov, wrapiov, touiprov, mardiov, ixOvdxor. 

3. LupPovov roeiv, iii. 6, xv. 1. Matthew has ovpBovrALor 
AapPavery. 

4. ’Erepwray occurs twenty-five times; Matthew has it 
eight times, and Luke eighteen. 

5. AraoréAXeobae five times ; only once in Matthew. 

6. EioropereoOa eight times ; Luke has it four times, and 
Matthew once. 

7. ’ExropevecOa eleven times ; Matthew has it six times, 
and Luke three. 

8. TapazopeveoOa four times ; Matthew once. 

9. EvayyéAoy occurs eight times; in Matthew four 
times. 

10. Mepi3\éreaOae six times ; once in Luke. 

11. Mpwi six times ; twice in Matthew. 

12. Sépev fourteen times; in Matthew and Luke four 
times each. 

13. Mera rpeis huépas, referring to the future resurrection 


* Adv. Heres. iii. 11, 7. 
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of Christ (viii. 31, ix. 34 (?), x. 34) ; Matthew has it but once. 
He and Luke use instead ri rpirn iyépg. 

14. BaAézere azo, viii. 15, xii. 38 ; Matthew and Luke have 
instead mpocéyxere ard, 

15. "E&épyxeota éx is the prevailing usage of Mark. Only 
in two places has he do, the latter preposition being the 
most frequent one in Matthew, and perpetual in Luke with 
two exceptions (ii. 1, vi. 19). 

16. ‘O Bacirevs ‘Hpwéns, vi. 14; Matthew and Luke have 
"Hpwons 6 rerpapyns. 

17. Mark accumulates negatives, as obdeis, twice, xvi. 8 ; 
ovxére ov py, XIV. 25; pnoervi pndév, i. 44; ob« vbdeis, iii. 27, 
v. 37, vi. 5, xii. 14, xiv. 60, 61, xv. 4; powére nde, ii. 2; 
ovxére ovdels, V. 3, Vii. 12, ix. 8; pyxére pndeis, xi. 14; pi) pndé, 
iii. 20. 

18. He uses synonymous or tautological expressions, as 
in i. 42, ii. 19, 25, iii. 7, 8, iv. 6, 30, 39, 40, v. 12, 19, 23, 33, 
vi. 55, 56, &e. &c. 

19. Mark strengthens expressions by appending their 
opposites, as in ii. 27, iii. 26, 29, &e. &e. 

20. Pleonastic explanations or turns of expression are 
frequent, including the union of a compound verb with a 
simple one, i. 29, vi. 1, xiv. 16, 45 ; or two compounds from 
the same stem, i, 35, ii. 15, vi. 33; é&épyeoOac é&, i. 25, 26, 
and éw, xiv. 68 ; ééjyayer ew, viii. 23 ; éxmopeve ew, xi. 19; 
tore éy ri éxeivy ipépg, ii. 20, &c.; otros obrws, ii. 7; ola rovavrn, 
xiii. 19; Hs abrys, vil. 25; é« wardidOev, ix. 2] ; dd paxpdber, 
v. 6, 8, 13, &e. 

21. In transitions eb0éws is often employed, or eb@vs which 
Tischendorf substitutes for it in many cases, i. 18, 21, 31, 
&c. Luke has the word but eight times, and sometimes 
employs rapaypyyua instead. 

22. The sentences are loosely connected by «ai or radu, 
as kai éXeyer, kai é&ndUer, kai eianVe maduy, kK. T. X. 

23. Mark interchanges the descriptive imperfect of nar- 
rative style for the historical present. The other evangelists 
use the aorist instead, or iéov, behold, i. 12, 40, ii. 3, 5, &e. 

24. The following are peculiar to Mark among the synop- 
tists: ad, aypevery, axavOivos, adadalery, ddados, ddexropopwria, 
GyugiBadrrAEr, Gudodos, duaprnpa, avabeparilery, dvados,avarncgr, 
dvarrevalery, amofsa\Aev, andenuos, aruTAargy, axoarnyacew, 
aogaws, aripody, abroparos, appigerv, appoobvn, Barriopos, Joav- 
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epyns, yvagevs, dapdley, diaylvecOa, duaorgy, Aéyery ev TH Ot 
daxy, Svoxodos, SwpetcAa, ei in swearing, eis KaO’ eis, éxOap/er- 
cba, éxrepiocws, ExpoPos, éXavvery, édXwi, EAAnvis, EvayxariLecba, 
éverdety, Evyvyxoy, évragiacpos, ébamwa, ébauris, éLopirrev, ébou- 
deveiv, ékovdevour, éxiBadreww neuter, érirvew, émipparrey, 
émovytpéxer, eoxarws, evxaipos, evkaipws, evoyhuwr, éppaba, 
Hdéws, query (i. 34), OapPetv, Oavpalery dia, OeppaivecOa, Ouvya- 
tptov, Oupwpds, TO ikavov moveiv, Kaxeiley, Kkaxooyeiy, Karapa, 
karaBapive?, xaradwKev, Karaxinrev, KarariBévat, Karevdo- 
yeiv’, xaroiknots, Kevrupiwy, Kepadaovy, Kou, xpaBBaros, an’ 
apxns Kricews, kudiecBat, kuTTey, KwudTo\s, evKaivery, wadov 
before a comparative, peOdpra?, perergy, peyroraves, pykivery, 
praOwros, poytAdAos, poppy, pupilery, vapdos, vovveyws, Léorns, 
éEnpappévos, ddoraetr, ddoxavrwpa, borep, doris interrogative, ix. 
11?, ova, dYros an adjective, radiwWOev, aprodus ?, ravraxdber, 
mapaPadrev, apadiddova neuter, mapduoros, mepirpéxery, eaTeKds, 
mrodpwov, rpacd, mpoavyutov, mpodap/iavery, Mpopepiyvgy, mpo- 
caBBaroy ?, mpuceyyiZew !, mpooxaprepeiv, mpooxeparatoy, mpocop- 
pigecBar, rpooropeverbar, mpoorpéxerv, mpupva, mrvew, Tuypy, 
paBPBovvi, pamopa, oxavéadov, oxwrnt, oprprilery, oracba, ore- 
kovAarwp, cractaoris, ort Bas, oridfery, auyxaOnoOa, cvAvTeiaBat, 
ouprocoy, cuvavaaivey, ovv0XiBev, cupopo.vixicoa, ovaonpor, 
ovaracaaris, radiOd, rapaxh, rnravyws, rpizecy, rpvpadia ?, vrep- 
noavia, ireprepicows, VroAHvoy, vorépnars, xadkiov, dpa mean- 
ing hour of the day, #rapiov.* 

On the whole, the diction of Mark possesses a more 
Aramaic colouring than Luke’s, and approaches nearer that 
of St. Matthew ; for while he has forty-five words in com- 
mon with the latter, he has only eighteen with the former. 

X. Quotations from the Old Testament. 


BBS cecccescessssccce AAMOG Um. 13 SeMien =. So. 
eee ee 1 Sam. xxi. 6. 

3S, BROAN Re Remerr te): Isaiah vi. 9. 

NE eH ieedscchacscnas Isaiah xxix. 13. 

ROMER iidiosccsguesoened Exodus xx. 12, xxi. 17. 

_ Sl , n eiee se! Isaiah Ixvi. 24. 
 Sneeree Saieecnes Genesis i. 27. 

Ba ea is csc arwencs ....Genesis ii. 24. 

SB 1D vccccscccscccesvesdOGus BX. IZ—16, 

McD. cessves ab iats ....-Psalm exviii. 25, 26. 

i ERP Sicxcess eeuceiana Isaiah lvi. 7; Jerem. vii. 11. 


xii. 10, 11 ............£salm exviii. 22, 23. 





* See Zeller’s Theologische Jahrbiicher, Vol. II. p. 448, et seq. 
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NS dsc vcunantasase Deut. xxv. 5. 
BD vidivnvncdnketaunve Exodus iii. 6. 
By lg BO esekensevses Deut. vi. 4. 

ST NA atad caine ten Levit. xix. 18. 
> eee Psalm ex. 1. 
Rewer eee Daniel ix. 27. 
Seer rer Zechariah xiii. 7. 


General references are in the following : 


Ren “usupsasiinsenouses Levit. xiv. 2. 

8 Re een Deut. xxiv. 1. 
SEUIINN. eaksdvassatease Isaiah xiii. 10. 
GEAEEE’ -nséeasisesvaune Daniel vii. 13. 
Ws Di viciradcntstcsssnune Psalm xxii. 1. 


Seventeen of these quotations are common to Matthew 
and Mark, ten of which agree verbally. Four differ but 
little, viz. Mark vii. 10 = Matt. xv.4; Mark x.'7, 8 = Matt. 
xix. 5; Mark xii. 29, 30 = Matt. xxii. 37; Mark xv. 34 
= Matt. xxvii. 46. Three differ considerably—Mark iv. 
12 = Matt. xiii 14, 15 ; Mark x. 19= Matt. xix. 18, 19; 
Mark xii. 19 = Matt. xxii. 24. The evangelist’s citations 
are all context ones, to speak after the rule of Bleek ; ie. 
they are not made by himself, but form portions of his nar- 
rative, and occur either in Christ’s words or the words of 
persons addressing him. They are, therefore, from the LXX. 
Ch. i. 2 is from the Hebrew, which corresponds to the canon 
of Bleek. Buti. 3 is from the Greek, which is against it. 
There is a difficulty in the quotation or quotations in i. 2, 3, 
that prevents the critic from speaking confidently, because 
the one is from Malachi iii. 1, though introduced by “ written 
in Isaiah the prophet ;” and the other from Isaiah xl. 3. 
But the former citation is also in Matthew xi. 10, and Luke 
vii. 27, whence Mark may have taken it, inserting “the 
prophet Isaiah” by mistake. As to the interpretation, we 
do not approve of Lachmann’s long parenthesis from as i 
is written to his paths inclusive, because it is unwarranted to 
say that “Jobn was the beginning of the gospel.” The first 
verse is an independent sentence, meaning “the beginning 
of the gospel history of Jesus Christ the Son of God.” 
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IV.—MORALITY AND CREEDS. 


IT can scarcely be supposed that any human being has 
ever attempted, or even wished, to accomplish so hopeless 
a task as the destruction of all creeds. A creed is neither 
more nor less than the verbal expression of a belief. Some 
belief or other—which is also of course capable of verbal 
expression—is at the root of all action and of all abstinence 
from action. To do nothing is the effect of believing that 
no one course of conduct is better than another; and even 
to destroy a creed is the effect of believing some other truth 
or set of truths which that creed is supposed to contradict. 
A universal scepticism is wholly impossible, because it im- 
plies at any rate that there is no doubt whatever about the 
uncertainty of all things. 

The creeds of the Christian church are no doubt exceed- 
ingly complex, containing, in fact, some relics of almost all 
philosophies and almost all religions; but, after all, the 
great wonder is, not that Christian people believe so much, 
but that, compared with what they affirm, they believe so 
little. How much they do believe is determined by their 
actions ; and so tested, the creed of Christendom too often 
sinks into very insignificant proportions. To what, for in- 
stance, does the belief in the efficacy of prayer really amount? 
The majority of Christian people profess to believe that 
prayer can somehow direct even the operations of Almighty 
God ; and produce effects, not only on the human spirit, 
but even on external nature, which would not otherwise 
have been produced. Thus they imagine that they can 
bring about the conversion of a sinner or the cure of a 
disease—cholera, for instance, or cattle plague. At “revival” 
prayer-meetings letters are read imploring the prayers of 
the congregation for the salvation of individuals separately 
named ; and archbishops, having first duly ascertained that 
an epidemic is the expression of the direct will of God, 
compose forms of prayer to be read in all churches for the 
purpose of bringing the epidemic to an end. Even the 
Orphans’ Home near Bristol, under the management of Mr. 
Miiller—an institution upon whose prosperity the happiness, 
and one might almost say the lives, of hundreds of innocent 
children depend—is said to be supported entirely by the 
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believing prayers of its managers. But in spite of such 
examples of belief, or apparent belief, in the common doc- 
trine of the efficacy of prayer, there is scarcely anybody 
who has really sufficient belief in it to make it the guiding 
principle of his life. The Orphan Home at Bristol is simply 
the best advertised institution in all England; that is to 
say, it is advertised in the best possible way, namely, by 
the disavowal of all advertisements. It appeals also to that 
great host of Christian people who, feeling that faith is 
dying out of their own hearts, are more thankful than words 
can express to find in somebody else a kind of vicarious 
believer ; and they feel under a sort of personal obligation 
to Mr. Miiller for shewing them that their own vanishing 
creed is still capable of being realized. But even in Bristol 
prayer limps very slowly after the necessities of men and 
the supposed promises of God. It can, indeed, provide the 
funds for buying meat, but why not also provide for the 
butchers without compelling them to kill meat at all? And 
above all, though it can provide education and a home for 
orphan children, why can it not prevent their orphanhood ? 
There is no reason whatever to suspect that there is any 
taint of fraud in the management of the Orphan House at 
Bristol ; but every one of the miracles which constitute its 
history can be explained by the natural operation of the 
commonest causes. 

Meanwhile, people believe, not according to their theory 
of prayer, but according to their experience of what prayer 
really is. They often ask God for certain gifts, but they 
never expect to receive them. Indeed, when it is plainly 
put to them, they would distinctly refuse to ask God for 
any one specific gift, if they were quite certain that at all 
events, whether good for them or not, God would give it to 
them. A very large portion both of private and public 
prayer is wholly baseless; and the only wonder is that 
withered leaves can hang so long after the vital sap has 
ceased to flow into them. But prayer does most certainly 
unburden the heart ; helps men to realize the actual presence 
of a living God; expresses at once confidence in His wis- 
dom and trust in the gentleness of His power; it is the 
very utterance of the spirit of adoption,—nay, the very voice 
of God Himself in the heart of His children. 

To destroy one form of belief concerning prayer could 
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only be the effect of the over-mastering power of some other 
belief ; and the changed creed, while possibly leaving a mass 
of liturgies to perish, would strengthen all that is true and 
vital in prayer itself. 

The common theory of the efficacy of prayer is but one 
example of the way in which many different creeds may 
all lie together under the same covering ; and almost any 
Christian doctrine would have furnished an equally good 
example. But the fact to be noted is, that there is some 
positive belief at the root of all true life; that no worthy 
action can be the fruit of mere denials; that even sincere 
denial itself is but another form of equally sincere affirma- 
tion. A man without a creed must assuredly be either 
without intellect or without honesty, or at best a man limp 
and strengthless. 

It is, indeed, notorious that the most earnest men, even 
though they have been the broadest-minded and most cha- 
ritable, have been most fully persuaded in their own minds. 
And why not? It is those who doubt the force of truth, 
not those who believe it, who feel bound to persecute. 
Those who best know the great advantage of search, inquiry, 
controversy, contradiction—who know how well it is that 
they should be questioned over and over again, especially 
on those subjects which are most surely believed by them, 
—these are the very last people in the world either to for- 
bid inquiry or unduly to precipitate its result. But the 
fact that they have had to seek far and long; that they 
have questioned others and been questioned themselves ; 
that they have subjected their belief to every test that they 
knew how to apply ;—this has given them a more sure con- 
viction of the truth of all that which nothing has been able 
to shake. Often, therefore, they are at once the most dog- 
matic and the most liberal of men; the most confident of 
the truth of their own, and the most tolerant of every- 
body else’s creed. Moreover, inasmuch as belief always 
has relation to action, it will very often happen that the 
only test of the truth of a creed will be its practical appli- 
cation. Often, therefore, even to those about whose error 
we have no sort of doubt, we have nothing more to say 
than this : “ We cannot prove that you are wrong; you must 
try for yourself; the end of your thinking must be the be- 
ginning of your doing; if your creed is true, you are sure 
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to find that it will work ; and if you cannot live by it, you 
may be quite sure that it is not true.” 

While, therefore, there are many creeds in Christendom, 
and, above all, many ways of imposing creeds upon others 
which outrage morality, the destruction of all creeds would 
be a far grosser outrage still. The flippancy that makes a 
boast of having no belief is perhaps the most dangerous, 
though far from being the most disreputable, kind of dis- 
honesty. It is possible, indeed, to arrive at the conclusion 
that the knowledge of God—even the knowledge that there 
is a God—is beyond the reach of the human faculties ; but 
those who unhappily have arrived at this conclusion are 
very rarely of the flippant sort. Even that belief, however, 
obviously demands the widest tolerance, and is wholly in- 
compatible with any sort of denial in the region of theology. 
If a man knows nothing whatever about God, he can no 
more deny “the Trinity” than he can affirm the Unity. 
He may, indeed, repel all attacks upon himself, and calmly 
demonstrate, at least to his own satisfaction, the purely 
hypothetical basis of every theology. But after all, and in 
every case, his worst judgment must be that a proposition 
is “not proven.” Unhappily, the mass of unbelievers are 
not philosophers nor even men of science; they are the 
sort of people who tell us that there is so much difference 
of opinion that they do not know who is right and who is 
wrong ; they cannot choose among innumerable contradic- 
tory creeds ; they have no time for solving difficult problems 
in history ; they know nothing about the canons of literary 
criticism ; least of all have they cared to trouble themselves 
with the subtle mysteries of metaphysics. They will there- 
fore wait, doing meanwhile nothing; they will join no 
church, take their part in no religious service, conform to 
no rules of godly discipline. When anybody brings to them 
a convincing truth, they will act accordingly. 

It can scarcely be doubted that this state of mind is just 
now exceedingly common; and for very obvious reasons. 
This is a time of transition ; old faiths are breaking up, new 
faiths are forming. But neither has the old gone nor the 
new come. There is, indeed, a temporary reaction—and a 
very strong reaction too—in favour of authority as against 
liberty. Doctrinal tests are springing up where we had 
every right to believe that they had been for ever extirpated. 
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Orthodoxy, even among the Dissenting sects, is seeking pro- 
tection more and more in the Court of Chancery. In the 
Established Church, the very name Protestant is boldly 
repudiated ; and large numbers of persons, not caring to 
stroll for ever along a via media leading no-whither, have 
returned to the old Roman fold and submitted themselves 
to a Church which at any rate claims infallibility and autho- 
rity. But to thoughtful minds, even the very violence of 
this reaction may not unreasonably appear a symptom of 
unsettled conviction. Vehement assertion is the result 
equally of a strong faith and of a weak faith; and, if we 
may be guided by history, we shall perhaps conclude that 
the assertion is loudest where the faith is weakest. It is 
at any rate impossible to doubt that there is just now in 
England an enormous amount, not so much of disbelief, as 
of unbelief. The spread of the Positive philosophy has 
severed from almost every form of Christian faith a very 
large section of the men of science. But far more the 
schisms that have arisen in the Established Church, the 
increase in the number of the sects, the full discussion of 
even the gravest theological and ecclesiastical questions in 
the courts of law, endless newspaper criticisms, and an enor- 
mous energy expended on making proselytes,—all this has 
broken up for ever the fond imagination that there is but 
one true church, and an orthodox doctrine which has been 
believed everywhere and always and by all. There is not 
a creed in England which in one part or another is not flatly 
contradicted by an enormous majority of Englishmen. 

It is therefore necessary to call attention to the immo- 
ality of being without a creed, even though for awhile our 
creed may be no more than this—“I believe that I must 
seek for truth until I find it.” The existence of very many 
doctrinal formularies is not only compatible with the grossest 
ignorance of theology, but is a producing cause of that igno- 
rance. Meanwhile, at any rate, the ignorance exists ; and 
hosts of Christian people imagine that they are treated very 
hardly when they are questioned about their belief, and 
asked to express their faith in plain English. “They know 
what they mean, but they can’t exactly say.” Moreover, is 
not religion confessedly mysterious? “If I could understand 
my religion,” one often hears people say—and not without 
a glimmer of truth, too—“it would cease to be a religion 
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for me; I should have passed beyond it, and included it 
in myself as the smaller in the greater.” Expressed in the 
more pretentious language of a dominant philosophy, this 
abdication of the highest rights of man takes the form of a 
denial that we can know “the Infinite.” Except as a kind 
of mental gymnastic, few controversies have been more fruit- 
less, at least in its application to theology, than the con- 
troversy on “the unconditioned.” If we cannot know a 
thing at all without knowing the whole of it, through the 
whole reach of its being, it is quite certain that we are as 
incapable of knowing man as we are of knowing God. Even 
the name animal, apart from rationality, connotes properties 
and phenomena and laws of their co-existence and succes- 
sion so innumerable and obscure, that mere animal life 
passes knowledge. But whether expressed in the language 
of philosophers or in the language of common people, the 
mystery of theology, including even the infinity of God, is 
quite compatible, not only with a reasonable belief, but also 
with an intelligible creed. 

But a mystery is one thing, and an absurdity is another ; 
and it is by no means allowable to rush into all manner of 
irrational folly, and shirk inquiry by the plea of mystery. 
Least of all are we excused from clearness of thought and 
definiteness of expression in that region of theology which 
lies on the bright side of mystery. Something must be 
plain, and in fact the greater part must be plain, to justify 
our partial and provisional acceptance of what is not plain. 
Ignorance and uncertainty are far too dense a medium for 
the life of the human spirit ; we escape from them as soon 
as we can, just as we escape from darkness or stifling 
vapours. If, indeed, we delay our escape too long, our 
faculties themselves become benumbed as by the poison of 
a narcotic gas. So far as it goes, then, our creed must be 
simple and intelligible; expressing what we actually do 
believe, and not merely suggesting what, under totally dif- 
ferent conditions of thought and life, we might believe. But 
because we might with other faculties and in another world 
have a larger knowledge, and therefore a larger belief, find- 
ing expression in a more comprehensive creed, hosts of good 
people disregard the necessity, and fail to perceive the duty, 
of ascertaining how much exactly they know now, and what 
is its fitting relation to their ordinary conduct. They forget 
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that while the whole of a subject may be too vast for any 
creed, a very small creed nay often express with the utmost 
completeness the whole of what we know about it. 

Plainly enough, the first teachers of Christianity believed 
that what they taught was intelligible, and even easily in- 
telligible. It was not the mystery of the lesson, but the 
prejudices of the learners, which they expected would retard 
the progress of Christ’s religion. The flesh, and not the 
intellect, was their worst foe. The apostles, however, are 
scarcely laid in their graves before we find the faith a 
mystery and baptism an initiation, with a disciplina arcani, 
and a long period of catechetical instruction. The truth is 
to be concealed, not made known,—the real fruit of the nut 
being hidden by a thick shell of pious artifice. The true 
wisdom was not for all, but only for the perfect. The 
nature of God, the glory of the Word, the redemption from 
sin, the true human life, this was to be explained, not to 
every human being on the ground that he needed it, but to 
a select few on the ground that they could be trusted with 
it. Hence, almost from the beginning, everything most 
real and of deepest practical importance in the Christian 
truth, was enveloped in a cloud of mystery, a cloud that 
has never been dispersed. The nature and the purpose of 
truth were so habitually misrepresented that they were 
speedily forgotten; and instead of learning the truth in 
order that they might be made good and free, men were 
taught that they must first become good and free in order 
that they might be worthy to receive the precious gift of 
truth. The creed was the reward of piety, not the rule of 
life ; and so quite easily “the faithful” began to regard it 
as a mystic symbol of superiority, even as a charm that 
might be muttered like any other incantation ; above all, 
as far too sacred to be examined and understood. 

And into this inheritance of mystery and unreality we 
also have come; and only by a revolution which is not 
always admitted even yet to have given us “belligerent 
rights,” have we won the liberty to understand in order 
that we may believe. Yet it is not too much to say that 
of all this mystery, this glory of incomprehensibleness, this 
profanity of clear thought and definite expression, there is 
not the faintest trace in the apostolic writings. So far from 
supposing that no human language was capable of express- 
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ing divine truth, St. Paul believed no human language to 
be incapable of expressing it. The objections of men to the 
doctrine of Christ—that it was to the Jews a stumbling- 
block and to the Greeks foolishness—was the very reason 
for his urging it upon their acceptance with the utmost 
earnestness of persuasion aud force of logic and clearness 
of illustration. He seems never to have dreamed that what 
to him were simple facts, level to everybody's understanding 
and useless till they were understood, would in after ages 
become bewildering puzzles to be believed without being 
known. When he said that “we behold God's glory in the 
face of Jesus Christ,” he was plainly speaking of his own 
experience ; affirming, what millions of people have been 
able to affirm since, that he himself really had so seen the 
glory of God. How little he thought that Jesus Christ was 
“veiling the Godhead,” and giving us the stones of meta- 
physical abstraction—trinity, unity, substance, person, di- 
vinity, humanity—instead of the bread of life which comes 
down from heaven! How hard, again, would it have been 
for the evangelist who told of the woman who was a sinner 
and loved much, bathing the Saviour’s feet with tears and 
wiping them with the hairs of her head—how much harder 
for the woman herself—to realize that we may not really, 
cannot acceptably, approach him until we have perceived 
and confessed that “he is God and man, yet not two, but 
one Christ”! And yet the belief of the first disciples was, 
at least, as strong as ours, as fruitful of noble, gentle deeds, 
as capable of simple verbal expression. 

If we have really no creed, it must be because we have 
no belief, or because we hold our belief loosely, carelessly, 
unwisely. The springs of action should be guarded with 
all diligence ; and the man has no true estimate of his own 
personal responsibility, or of the complicated difficulties of 
life and its need of safeguards, who does not examine and 
test and bring out into the clearest light the facts and prin- 
ciples upon which his whole life is founded. 

How, then, should we set about constructing our creed, 
or, which is the very same thing, putting into words what 
we really do believe concerning God and our relations to 
Him, and all that results from those relations? For it is 
plainly necessary that we should construct our creed, not 
merely accept it from somebody else, or too hastily sign our 
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name to some existing formulary. The one foremost con- 
dition, sine gua non, of the moral worth or even innocence 
of a creed is, that it shall be sincere. Many formularies 
may express what other people think we might, could, 
would or should believe ; but that is not the question. We 
may need their aid hereafter in seeking for truth ; but, to 
begin with, “ know thyself.” There is only too little pro- 
bability that we shall be too original, too independent of 
what other people believe or expect us to believe. 

Let us suppose, then, that a stranger gets hold of us some 
Sunday night as we are coming out of a church or chapel, 
and begins a dialogue of this sort. 

He. Excuse my taking the liberty of asking you, but 
what is that place you have just come from? It seems a 
sort of place meant for the public ; at least, I noticed crowds 
of people coming out. And yet I'm so stupidly shy, that I 
never like going even into a public place without knowing 
just a little about it. 

I. Why, my dear sir, you need never hesitate to go into 
a place of that sort; everybody is welcome there ; that’s a 
church. 

He. A church! thank you; but I’m really as much at 
sea as ever. Would you mind telling me what a church is? 

I. A church—why a church is Really, sir, you 
quite surprise me. I could scarcely have believed that any 
one did not know what a church is. 

He. Unfortunately, there are only too many things that 
I know nothing whatever about ; but you know all about 
a church, don’t you? so if it is not troubling you too 
much 

I. Well, really, my good sir, you are quite a stranger to 
me, and discussion on these matters is not exactly in my 
way ; if you will just step inside and ask the beadle, you 
will get every information you want. 

He. The beadle! but do you then mean that you won't 
tell me what that place is for—what the people do who go 
there in such crowds—and why it is I should be so very 
welcome if I went there myself? 

JI. Oh dear, no! Pardon me; I don’t at all mean to be 
uncivil; but it’s really such an odd question. That's a 
church, and people go there to worship God, to say prayers, 
and hear a sermon ; and all that sort of thing. 
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He. To worship God ; what is that ? 

I. Why, worshipping God,—why, we say prayers, and 
we sing, and there’s the sacrament, and —— 

He. Ah! yes; is your God very fond of singing? Who 
told you that He liked that sort of thing? And, by the 
way, what God is it that people sing for in that church ? 

I. What God? why God of course. How many Gods do 
you think there are ? 

He. Don’t be angry with me, my dear sir; if you only 
knew what a horrible muddle I’ve got into, you would be 
only too glad to help me out. I wsed to think there was 
only one God; but not long ago I was passing a place not 
much unlike this, and over the doorway was written in 
large letters, “Trinity Chapel.” The people were just coming 
out, and I got hold of the most goodnatured-looking man I 
could see, and I said to him, “ Would you mind telling me 
what place this is?” “Oh! yes,” he said; “this is a 
chapel.” “Yes, so I see,” I said; “but (pointing to the big 
letters over the door) ‘ 7'rinity Chapel, —what's Trinity 
Chapel?’ He looked almost as surprised when I asked him 
this question as you did a minute ago; and he said to me 
very kindly—indeed, he was evidently very sorry for me— 
“We call this ‘ Trinity Chapel,’ my friend, because in these 
days that great mystery of our religion, the Trinity, is denied 
even by many who call themselves Christians.” “I’m afraid 
I'm troubling you,” I said; “and yet you will not object, 
I am sure, to tell me what you know on a matter which 
seems to you so important. I scarcely like to ask you the 
question, you will think me so dreadfully ignorant—but 
what is the Trinity?’ He looked more sorry for me than 
I can tell you, and then he went on in the kindest possible 
way to answer my question. “We mean by the Trinity,” 
he said, “the three Persons in the Godhead, the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost.” “And is each of these three, 
then, God?’ I asked. “Yes,” he answered; “ co-eternal, 
equal in power and glory, three Persons in one God.” I 
was rather bewildered ; so much so, in fact, that I didn’t 
like to ask him anything more. But I was very far from 
understanding what he said to me; and at any rate that’s 
what made me ask you which God you worshipped. 

I. Well, my dear sir, of course we worship the Trinity. 

He. I’m uncommonly glad to hear it, because I can ask 
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you the questions that occurred to me the very moment 
I parted from that other gentleman. I didn’t quite under- 
stand whether he worshipped three Gods or only one, or 
one superior God and three inferior Gods. 

I. Oh dear, no; we don’t worship three Gods, only one. 
But when we say one God, we don’t mean exactly the same 
as when we say one man. God is one, but then he is also 
three—three Persons, but one Substance. 

He. Now that seems uncommonly easy to you, my dear 
friend ; these terms are quite familiar to you; but would 
you mind explaining to me the word Person? 


But why continue a dialogue of this sort? Anything may 
set us upon constructing a creed ; any accident may compel 
us to put into our own words what until that time we had 
been in the habit of expressing in other people’s words. 
And whenever this happens, we are almost certain to find 
ourselves most baffled by what we had all along considered 
most simple. People, for instance, who are in the habit of 
using the words, Trinity, Person, Substance, Godhead, are 
quite certain in their own minds that these words have a 
definite meaning ; and yet almost a single question may 
convince them that, instead of knowing the meaning, they 
have been simply contenting themselves with regarding the 
whole subject as an inexplicable mystery. A man honestly 
examining himself will be compelled to translate the tech- 
nical terms of theology into the common language of every- 
day life. It matters nothing to him that the terms Person 
and Substance are relics of an old philosophy in which they 
were once significant. The question for him will be, not 
what used to be significant centuries ago, nor yet what is 
significant now to other people; but “will such and such 
words express, as nearly as I am able to express it, what I 
myself do at this moment believe ?” 

The search for our real belief will first of all be made in 
the region of our ordinary religious actions. Why do I 
worship God? How do I know there is any God? What 
do I really believe about His character? What relation 
does He sustain to me; and is it a relation only between 
God and me, or between God and man ? How much of the 
language I have been continually using do I know to be 
true? Why do I pray, and what really comes of prayer? 
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Why do I call myself a Christian; and wherein does 
Christ’s religion differ from every other? The man who has 
never asked himself some such questions as these and ob- 
tained an answer to them, is little better, when “ rehearsing 
the articles of his belief,” than a parrot ; and yet, simple as 
they are, and close as they lie to the foundation of a godly 
life, they are only too often unasked. It is in this way that 
the ordinary creeds are a producing cause of ignorance in 
theology ; they cheat us into the belief that we know what 
we have never realized, nor even made a distinct object of 
thought. 

It would be well for every man, avoiding the express 
words of any existing formulary, to write down in his own 
words what he really believes. He would find, likely 
enough, that his creed was very meagre; and yet there 
would be a consolation in the fact that it would be far less 
exclusive than the elaborate formularies by which “ ortho- 
doxy” is determined. To be damned for not believing the 
Athanasian Creed, is one thing ; to be damned for not be- 
lieving as much of the Athanasian Creed as we can honestly 
affirm that we really understand and do certainly know to 
be true, is an exceedingly different thing. But what will 
our own creed, full or meagre, really be? It will be the 
expression of our belief at one particular moment, and tt 
will be nothing more. It will have no special sanctity, no 
necessary truth ; its value will be almost exclusively per- 
sonal and, in a manner, autobiographical. Other people 
will care little whether my creed expresses my belief; if 
they care at all on the matter, it will be whether that which 
I believe is true ; true for them, therefore, as well as for me. 

Our creed, being formed, will remain for some time without 
re-examination. For its construction we shall have availed 
ourselves of all the facts and experiences at the time within 
our reach ; we shall, in fact, have exhausted our materials ; 
and the careful examination and accurate expressson of our 
belief will have strengthened the belief itself. Our con- 
duct, therefore, will probably acquire a greater consistency ; 
it is likely enough that if we try to instruct others, we shall 
seem to be more dogmatic than we used to be, more dog- 
matic even than other people are. In fact, we shall be far 
more confident and unhesitating ; for we shall be affirming 
what, after due investigation, we really do believe. 
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But the dogmatism of a man who has constructed his 
own creed is essentially tolerant ; tolerant of the dissent of 
other people, because he will find himself compelled to 
tolerate the dissent of his own present from his own past. 
For a creed is not a statement of the truth, but only of what 
the credent believes to be the truth. He may be in error; 
but his creed may nevertheless be true; that is, a true 
statement of his wrong belief. He may pass from error 
to truth ; and then, unless his creed be changed, it will 
become false. A creed is a mere landmark, a report of pro- 
gress up to a certain time. Years afterwards we look back 
upon it with amazement, wondering what can have so dis- 
torted our vision and warped our judgment. And if this be 
true of the creed of an individual, how much more obviously 
true must it be of the creed of a church! Such a formu- 
lary must report, not the maximum, but the minimum 
progress ; not what all believe, but what none deny. Its 
validity will be destroyed, not only by the changes in the 
knowledge and experience of some one credent, but by any 
of the changes that may take place in all the credents. 
What twenty people believed yesterday will not be what 
those twenty people believe to-day, if even one only out of 
the twenty has changed his mind. Nor is any fact more 
certain than that the most earnest and impartial inquirers 
are precisely those who change their minds oftenest—not, 
indeed, backwards and forwards ; there may be steady pro- 
gress, but progress itself is change. 

The Creeds of the Church, especially the Apostles’ and 
the Nicene, are exceedingly valuable materials of the history 
of doctrines. If everybody who uses them had realized their 
meaning, had compared them with his own creed, and used 
them because he found them to correspond with or be 
equivalent to that creed, they would also be a true and most 
convenient index of the belief of the present day. As such, 
they would possess a kind of authority. Indicating what 
millions of human beings, honestly and impartially con- 
templating the same subjects, believe to be true, they would 
indicate also what probably is true. But when men habi- 
tually refuse or neglect to construct a creed of their own, 
with which the Church creeds may be compared, the autho- 
rity of the Church creeds wholly vanishes. Having, to begin 
with, no more infallibility than the resolutions of a public 
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meeting more or less “packed,” they can only become any- 
thing greater by taking into themselves the consent of inde- 
pendent thinkers. While, therefore, the good they can do 
is at best inconsiderable, they may easily become demoraliz- 
ing, and that in the most sacred region of human life. 

For suppose a man, having carefully examined his own 
belief, should not only construct a creed expressive of that 
belief, but should also pledge himself never to believe other- 
wise! This, indeed, is scarcely possible. A man who has 
at all carefully examined himself must A/now that he can 
make no promises about what he will believe in future. But 
any one who is taught that the Church creeds are the ex- 
pression of what all people ought to believe, and that every- 
body should use them whether he does believe them or not, 
such a person will be bound to fortify his “orthodoxy” by 
all manner of defences. First of all he must promise not 
to examine. If, anyhow, he is pledged to use a formulary, 
examination of its fitness for use becomes superfluous. 
Hence the ignorance of uninquiring orthodoxy. “ What 
do you believe?” “I believe the Creeds.” “Why? “I 
don’t know.” Inquiry is highly dangerous. The Roman 
Church, by a long experience of spiritual despotism, has 
arrived at the only means of securing submission—namely, 
to forbid all intellectual and spiritual freedom. Nobody can 
promise never to change his belief ¢/ he inquires ; but any- 
body can promise to use a certain formulary instead of con- 
structing a creed for himself, and never to inquire into the 
truth at all. On such terms the unanimous assent of all 
Christendom would be utterly worthless—except, indeed, as 
a dreadful proof that all Christendom had become demo- 
ralized. 

But by far the best safeguard of pre-determined orthodoxy 
is to surround it with all manner of vested interests, to bind 
it up with a man’s fortune and with his children’s bread. 
An honest man, being “ orthodox,” may unsuspectingly com- 
init himself to some such arrangement ; and a dishonest man, 
intellectually dishonest, capable of selling his spiritual 
birthright for a mess of pottage, though incapable of steal- 
ing spoons, such a man will de nothing, and therefore all 
the more easily profess anything. It is, however, no small 
evil that a premium should be offered to insincerity ; and it 
is a much greater evil that so efficient an instrument should 
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be devised for perverting sincerity. The manner in which 
orthodoxy is protected, pecuniarily and by vested interests, 
is by some form or other of trust-deed, some legal instru- 
ment determining the doctrinal conditions upon which cer- 
tain lands and goods shall be enjoyed. The effect of such a 
deed is well worth considering ; and the effect is (at least) 
threefold—on the congregation, on the trustees, and on the 
minister. 

As to the congregation, the effect of a doctrinal trust-deed 
is in direct proportion to what may perhaps be called the 
intellectual conscientiousness of the people. If they care 
nothing whatever about the truth, one deed will be just as 
good as another; and possibly no deed whatever would do 
them any serious injury. At any rate, it would do them 
no harm until they began to be in earnest ; though, on the 
other hand, it might prevent their ever becoming in earnest. 
Making use of a church which is vested in trustees for cer- 
tain purposes without caring to inquire what those purposes 
are, is a sort of conduct that does not commend itself to a 
strictly sensitive conscience. It is something like living in 
a house, not only without paying any rent, but without 
even ascertaining the name of the landlord or the condi- 
tions of the tenancy. Of course in the Church of England, 
and in other communions where the doctrinal formula, or 
at least the principal creeds, are included in the liturgy 
and continually rehearsed, the congregation become, as it 
were, parties to a contract, and virtually agree that they 
will not enjoy the privileges of the society with which they 
are connected, if they should become unable to assent to 
its doctrinal formularies ; but in the Dissenting sects, for 
the most part, there is no public confession of faith, and 
the congregations scarcely ever know what it is precisely 
which they are supposed to believe. It may of course be 
urged that people pay their pew-rents, and occupy their 
seats until some one having authority turns them out ; and 
that therefore the whole responsibility rests with the trus- 
tees. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that, 
among Protestants at any rate, Christian people attend 
churches and chapels not only for the purpose of worship- 
ping God, but also that they may receive instruction. They 
therefore take it for granted, or have a right to take it for 
granted, unless they have express notice to the contrary, 
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that the instruction they receive shall be perfectly free and 
unbiassed. The ministers of religion are supposed to be 
well-educated inen, of active literary habits, employing a 
very considerable portion of their long leisure between 
Sunday and Sunday in such reading and intercourse with 
others as shall keep them well acquainted with all that is 
most profoundly interesting to people about them. Above 
all, they are expected to make themselves familiar, not only 
with the’mere details of any political, moral or spiritual 
controversy, but far rather with those fundamental princi- 
ples which the details of a controversy almost always con- 
ceal from careless observers. As they themselves expect 
that other people shall be always open to conviction, always 
ready to receive truth, however new or strange it may seem 
to them to be, much more will simple loyalty to truth be 
expected from themselves. It is wholly impossible that, in 
an age like this, even what is most surely believed should 
retain exactly its old place. It may ascend into some higher 
rank, or it may fall into a lower; but any how its relative 
value is sure to alter. What would be the profound asto- 
nishment of a congregation of intelligent people, if they 
were to discover that the man who is perpetually imploring 
them to receive new light into their minds, has pledged 
himself at the mature age of twenty-one never to receive 
new light into his own! What congregation would endure 
to listen to a man, if they happened to remember that he 
had solemnly promised never to teach them anything which 
should be inconsistent with any proposition out of one or 
two hundred on the most abstruse and difficult questions 
in theology and metaphysics? Of course doctrinal trust- 
deeds are for the most part a dead letter; they only come 
to life for the purpose of doing mischief; and when the 
mischief they do becomes intolerable, they are certain to 
get killed. This, at least, is the very best that can be said of 
them. But surely there are shams enough in what is called 
secular life; and though religious people may have very 
slender pretensions to be considered better than their neigh- 
bours, it would be simply fatal to all hope of progress or 
amendment if religion itself were degraded to the level of 
its professors. The uncertainty of English law is equally 
proverbial and disgraceful ; and it is exceedingly discredit- 
able either to the honour or the acuteness of our law-makers, 
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that even the instruments by which property is conveyed 
can be made so ambiguous that the very purpose of the 
conveyance can be completely defeated. But the scandal 
is immeasurably increased when this ambiguity is intro- 
duced into religious formularies, and when the status of the 
men who have to teach honesty and straightforwardness to 
their fellow-creatures depends upon the cleverness with 
which a skilful lawyer can drive the familiar “ coach-and- 
six” through an Act of Parliament. It is simply demoral- 
izing that Christian people, in the very region of their reli- 
gious life, should be bound in law, and much more in honour, 
by certain conditions, the nature and effect of which they 
neither know nor care to know. 

But if congregations fettered by doctrinal trust-deeds are 
what one may call passively unfortunate, the trustees them- 
selves, and much more the ministers of religion, so fettered, 
must often be acutely miserable and perfectly bewildered 
as to their own duty. When, for example, is a trustee to 
interfere with the minister or his teaching? It is some 
time before a very gradual divergence from the legally de- 
termined line of orthodoxy becomes apparent. Is the trustee 
to be perpetually watching for the first step to the right 
hand or to the left, or is he rather to wait until the heresy 
of his minister is forced upon his attention? And what if 
the apparent heresy be apparent only,—be, in fact, another 
form of the legally determined orthodoxy? Must the trustee 
be fined the costs of a suit in Chancery, as his reward for 
the faithful discharge of his duties? or must a minister of 
religion and a whole congregation be at the mercy of every 
passing doubt or even personal dislike of the trustee? And 
when one remembers that the trustee is almost always, to 
begin with, a member of the congregation meeting in the 
church of which he is a legal proprietor—when we reflect 
that he has become a member of that congregation because 
he believed that its minister was competent to instruct him 
—while, on the other hand, his duties as trustee imply that 
he is able and bound to instruct his minister, and even to 
stop his mouth if he should venture to affirm anything in- 
consistent with the trust-deed-——the “irony of the situation” 
becomes complete. 

As to the minister himself, his situation can scarcely fail 
to be, excepting perhaps at the very first, either miserable 
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or dishonourable. The dishonour, indeed, will not be very 
marked, and will unquestionably involve no social disgrace. 
It will, in fact, be justified by all the customs of society and 
even by the letter of the law. But what are ministers of 
religion for, if they are not to examine and pass judgment 
upon the customs of society and even the law itself? So, 
at any rate, the apostles thought. “Whether it be right to 
obey man rather than God, judge ye; we cannot but speak 
the things we have seen and heard.” A minister of religion 
might say, “I shall keep my place here until I am turned 
out. I may safely take it for granted that I am legally 
right until somebody proves that Iam wrong. The trust- 
deed determines not my duties, but the duties of the trustees. 
When they interfere, I shall be of course compelled to pro- 
tect myself as far as the law allows ; and they must at any 
rate submit to the annoyance and expense of legal proceed- 
ings before they can remove me.” This may be very good 
in law, but what shall we say of it in morality? Whena 
minister of religion retains a position, with its pecuniary 
and other advantages, in direct opposition to what he well 
knows are the intentions of those who have the legal right 
to appoint him—if he holds his place for the purpose of 
doing what he knows they appointed him to prevent, and 
to perpetuate what he knows they appointed him to destroy 
—wherein is he morally better than a man who keeps 
wrongful possession of a house after his term of years has 
expired, and in direct opposition to the will of his landlord, 
simply because he knows that his landlord is not likely to 
be able to afford the cost and vexation of ejecting him? 

sut if, on the other hand, the minister fettered by a trust- 
deed should be sensitively honourable, his position will be 
one of acute and incessant misery. He will feel, or at any 
rate he very easily may feel, that every penny he receives 
from his congregation, if he departs even by a single hair’s- 
breadth from the legally determined orthodoxy, is, in plain 
English, stolen. If he be an honest man, with an active 
mind, and keeping himself as much as may be on the level 
of the literature of the day, he will know perfectly well that 
every new thought and every new book will bring him into 
the utmost peril. If, indeed, the schedule of doctrines in 
his trust-deed were simply his own creed—that is to say, a 
provisional statement of what at a given time he believed, 
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subject of course to revision and alteration as his belief 
might change—then he would feel at liberty to interpret 
such an instrument as a mere fragment of autobiography. 
Sut he will know full well that a legal instrument must 
have a definite meaning, whether that meaning has been 
ascertained or not; and he will know also that his conduct 
must be determined by what the meaning really is, and not 
by what he would like it to be. He will therefore in all 
likelihood be morbidly anxious to ascertain its meaning. 
He will very likely, knowing how many temptations he has 
to decide hastily in his own favour, hurry away into the 
other extreme, and decide with equal unfairness against 
himself. When he has determined what his trust-deed 
means, it will haunt him perpetually ; every new view of 
truth will dreadfully bewilder him, until he has ascertained 
that it is not inconsistent with the formularies to which he has 
already pledged himself. Possibly he may be for a short time 
in doubt ; for a mere moment his old belief may be shaken, 
and he may be uncertain what will be the issue of fresh 
inquiry. He will not be out of harmony with his formu- 
laries, but he will be afraid that he is no longer iz harmony 
with them. Meanwhile, what is he to do? The formu- 
laries themselves admit of uo compromise or delay ; they 
have a positive as well as a negative significance. Is a 
minister of religion, then, to resign his position every time 
the shadow of a doubt crosses his mind—every time he 
finds himself, not indeed able to deny, but unable heartily 
to affirm, the whole of that to which he has pledged him- 
self? No doubt a man haunted by such scruples might be 
ridiculously weak-minded ; but it is hard to see how he 
could get more “strength” without at the same time losing 
something of his honesty. 

All this may well be regarded as the mere alphabet of the 
morality of creeds, and it might reasonably have been sup- 
posed that the necessity for repeating these truisms had 
passed away for ever. If it has, so much the better; and 
as to this repetition of the old lesson, one may say, “To me, 
indeed, it is not grievous, and for you it is safe.” If, on the 
other hand, the necessity for the old truth be still‘as great as 
ever—if, indeed, it has become for a while greater than it 





once was—perhaps this repetition of what everybody knows 
may not be wholly useless. 


WILLIAM KIRKUS. 
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V.—THE ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY. 


1. Social Duties considered with reference to the Organization 
of Effort in Works of Benevolence and Public Utility. By 
a Man of Business. London: Macmillan and Co. 1867. 

2. London Pauperism amongst Jews and Christians: an 
Inquiry into the Principles and Practice of Out-door 
Relief in the Metropolis. By J. H. Stallard, M.B. Lond., 
&c. London: Saunders, Otley and Co. 1867. 


THE charities of England stop at a very unfortunate point. 
They are insufficient effectually to cure, or even to relieve, the 
sufferings of a vast number of poor. They are sufficient 
to encourage improvidence, and to create in the minds of the 
lower class the habit of dependence. We neither deal 
with want and sickness in such thorough fashion as should 
stop the plague of pauperism and heal disease as securely 
as human means are competent to do; nor yet do we leave 
idleness and intemperance and improvidence to bring their 
own salutary punishment, and sickness to form a bond of 
kindness between members of an afflicted family. Our Poor 
Laws in many of their workings perpetuate and even create 
hereditary pauperism. They bring up children degraded by 
the pauper brand. They allow the innocent to be morally 
contaminated by those who follow their parents for months 
into haunts of vice. They dole out just so much out-door 
relief as tempts widows to bring up their families with in- 
sufficient nourishment to give them vigour for labour. They 
leave their sick with such low medical aid, such stint of 
drugs, such want of nursing and all appliances of recovery, 
that the disease of a month frequently becomes the illness 
of a year, and the source of incapacitating weakness for 
the remainder of life. They accustom the whole labouring 
class to look on the workhouse as the legitimate and right- 
ful asylum of old age, which it is rather a special favour to 
escape than a special disgrace to accept. And while our Poor 
Laws act thus perversely, our Voluntary Charities hardly 
do better. There are just enough hospitals to lead all the 
poorer classes to expect to be cared for gratuitously when 
sick, and to make them deem it useless to lay up provision 
for such an event, and a hardship to be called on to nurse their 
own parents, brothers or children. But there are not enough 
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hospitals,—general hospitals, hospitals for incurables, or hos- 
pitals for convalescents,—to meet the necessities of even half 
the persons who have been tempted into relying on such 
aid. As to our private charity, with its indiscriminate 
street-almsgiving, its intrusive district-visiting and tract- 
distributing, its perpetual inventions of new schemes for 
clothing, housing, feeding, teaching and amusing the poor, 
as if they were so many children,—what is it all but a huge 
blundering effort of goodwill, whereby results of a most 
mixed description are produced, physical relief going almost 
invariably hand in hand with some degree of moral deterio- 
ration, and imposture and hypocrisy being set at a pre- 
mium, even while portentous real misery is left untouched 
and unknown? Truly, could we forget the benefit it brings 
to the hearts of the givers (and, we must also hope, in a 
measure to the hearts of the receivers), the charity of En- 
gland is a matter of very mixed advantage. He who should 
maintain that, so far as the poor are concerned, it would be 
better that half of it were done away with, would have no 
lack of good argument on his side. Certain it is that the 
towns and parishes where the greatest multiplication of 
charities exist, where there are almshouses and widows’ 
houses and asylums, and funds for Christmas distributions, 
and coal and blanket gifts, and lying-in charities, and over 
them all a wealthy Lady Bountiful, or a tribe of busy and 
rival district visitors,—in these localities there is actually 
more of want, as well as tenfold more of demoralization, 
than in the places which enjoy “a little wholesome neglect.” 

Are we, then, in view of this disheartening picture, to 
commence a crusade against public and private charities, 
and shut up our hearts and snap our porte-monnaies in the 
face of destitution? The idea would be at once wicked and 
absurd. What we have got to do, what must sooner or later 
be done, is to find out how to treat the evils of poverty 
scientifically, and then abolish as rapidly as possible all 
past mistakes. We must learn how not to keep on that 
track of the “smallest utility combined with the greatest 
demoralization,” whereon we have hitherto cheerfully pro- 
ceeded. We must learn not to meddle with pauperism 
unless to cure it. 

One clear task lies before us. It is the extirpation of 
Regular Pauperism, of the hereditary and permanent class of 
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men, women and children, dependent on charity. Few can 
doubt that, if we applied the proper machinery, the work 
would be within the power of the freest and wealthiest of 
nations. Occasional want, accidental poverty, we must for 
ever expect to see ; but a Pauper Class ought to be abolished 
with all the vigour of a national resolution. That a Christian 
community has accepted the existence of such a class as in- 
evitable, while the Jews dwelling in their midst have already 
wiped out the blot,* is a disgrace for which we may perhaps 
thank the medieval theory of society,—the belief, still 
latent amongst us, that poverty is a natural condition of 
existence here below, and that it leads, either by its intrin- 
sic meritoriousness or through the virtues it engenders, to a 
special portion of beatitude hereafter. Not yet has even 
Protestant England half recognized the opposite truth, that 
pauperism is the offspring of one class of sins and the pro- 
lific pareut of another. If in old time the Kingdom of 
Heaven were more easily attained from a Syrian peasant’s 
tent than from a Sadducee’s palace, it is at all events in 
these days far harder to reach from the crowded dens of a 
London lodging-house than from a home of decency and 
competence. 

Let us clearly face the matter. There are poor whom we 
must have “always with us.” There are other poor who ought 
not to exist as such for a day in a civilized land. The poor 
whose presence must be perpetual are the Incapables and 
those whom accident or disease have deprived of the means 
of gaining a livelihood. The poor who ought not to be poor 
are those who are perfectly capable by nature of earning 
their bread and taking their independent place in the com- 
munity, but who fail to do so from some artificial obstacle 
or from vice. Each class deserves a moment’s consideration 
here. 

The Incapables are the burden of the world, the dead- 
weight which, under every amended mechanism, must still 
attach to the wheels of human society. We are not speaking 
specially of the deformed, the lame, the deaf or the blind. 
Many of these, even in our imperfect state of civilization, 
are no burdens at all, but benefactors of the community ; 
and in a more perfect order of things would probably 


* See Dr. Stallard’s London Pauperism, of which we shall speak hereafter. 
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all find a task in the great workshop of life. But the In- 
capable of whom we speak may possess or lose all the 
bodily faculties, while his incapacity remains very much the 
same. He is not enough madman or idiot to be shut up in 
an asylum; but he is silly, weak, timid, or else stupid, 
dogged, rash, in a degree which renders him unable to keep 
his place in the jostling thoroughfares of western life. He 
slips down, or is thrown down, into the mire, not because 
his neighbours are cruel, but because, in pushing their own 
way, they push him over. If he belong to the wealthier 
classes, he is perhaps again and again picked up by friends 
and relatives and set on his feet, only to make, after brief 
interval, a new bankruptcy of purse or reputation. Orif he 
be enrolled in some such stern organization as that of the 
army or one of the Romish religious orders, he may be 
kept up by the pressure of the compact body in which he 
stands. But if, on the other hand, the hapless Incapable 
belong to the humbler ranks, and be left at large in the midst 
of a modern English town, then there is absolutely no hope 
of escape. He must, sooner or later, become dependent on 
public charity. Especially does all this refer to women. 
The number of female incapables wandering helplessly about 
the world is something incredible to those who have not 
attempted to help such Societies as the excellent one for 
the Employment of Women. Of course the wretched edu- 
cation of ordinary middle-class women, and their reluctance 
to engage in the sole occupations (videlicet, menial ones) 
wherein they have any chance of success, add to their inevi- 
table misery. That “sweet dependence” of spirit, that feeble- 
ness of body and vacillation of will, which seem so charming 
when belonging to youth and beauty,—no language can tell 
how pitiful they are when witnessed in a score of poor old 
penniless ladies, all craving for employment to keep them 
out of the workhouse, and all equally incapable of perform- 
ing any one office of utility to the community! These are, 
indeed, “poor who will be with us,” at least till woman's 
condition be altogether altered. For them, assuredly, all 
compassion is demanded. 

Secondly, it is obvious that accidents of fire and flood, 
commercial failures, disease and such causes, may always be 
expected to reduce a certain number of persons from com- 
petence to destitution. Little can be done to prevent such 
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disasters, and all rules of charity demand they should be 
met by prompt assistance. Thus the naturally Incapable 
and the accidentally Incapacitated form two classses of poor 
who will be “always with us.” They bear, in truth, to 
Regular Pauperism the relation which mischievous fools, 
and men and women suddenly tempted to rob or murder, 
bear to regular crime. Good legislation ought to be strong 
enough to eradicate both Regular Pauperism and Regular 
Crime, but must necessarily fail to reach Accidental Pauper- 
ism and Occasional Crime. A permanent class of paupers, 
a permanent class of thieves, ought to be things unheard-of 
in our land. They are as disgraceful in our jails and work- 
houses as scurvy in our ships. 


The author of the very excellent treatise on Social Duties 
devotes all his work, except the last chapter, to the part 
which belongs to Voluntary Charity in the systematic treat- 
ment of poverty. Hitherto the volunteers of the noble army 
of philanthropists have invaded the territories of misery 
without much order or discipline. They have rushed, singly 
or in small bands, hither and thither over a half-explored 
region, now leaving whole districts unvisited, now beating 
over the same ground a dozen times, and yet again running 
foul of one another. It is for every reason imperative that 
this irregular warfare should give place to orderly and well- 
combined efforts, and that some general plan of attack 
should be resolved on and carried out. 

Mr. Rathbone* begins by remarking that the changes of 
modern habits have revolutionized the relations of rich and 
poor, and rendered a wholly new system of assistance for the 
latter indispensable. Employers are now locally separated 
from the employed to an extent never paralleled in former 
times. English Dives in Belgravia or Bayswater, and English 
Lazarus in Spitalfields or Bethnal Green, have a “great gulf” 
fixed between them ; and though ten thousand carts, cabs, 
carriages and omnibuses pass backwards and forwards over it 
all day long, the severance between Gehenna and Abraham’s 
bosom was not more complete, so far as the interchange of 








* Mr. Wm. Rathbone, Jun., has not put his name on the title-page of his book, 
but states in a preliminary note that he is ‘‘ responsible for the facts and opi- 
nions stated” therein, though he has accepted assistance in preparing the work 
for the press. 
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kindly offices is concerned. Lazarus cannot lie at Dives’ gate, 
and Dives, not seeing him there, sends him no crumbs and 
goes his way with a clear conscience. This separation of local 
habitation, of mode of life, of entire existence, in short, is 
bad physically for Lazarus, bad morally for Dives, and gene- 
rally injurious to the whole community. How is it to be 
remedied? Everything is tending to increase the gulf— 
nothing to narrow it. Nobles will never again dine with 
their retainers, nor merchants live over their warehouses in 
the midst of their clerks. The streets and squares appro- 
priated to the rich are built further and further away from 
the habitations of the poor. Will the existing charitable 
institutions of England effect a re-union? There are hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of such institutions. We are 
accustomed to speak of them as magnificent. But, after all, 
they leave much undone which imperatively needs to be 
done; and this multifarious subscribing and almsgiving 
hardly fills up a chink of the gulf we are speaking of be- 
tween rich and poor. Like the old one in the Roman For um, 
it yawns wider and wider while gold and silver are thrown 
into it. Something of more precious sort, even human life 
and devotion, is needed. 

sriefly, the charities of England are of three orders, and 
none of them are perfect. There are, first, the State Chari- 
ties or Poor Laws, whose defects are familiar to us all 
Second, Voluntary Public Charities, which deal with the 
sufferings of the poor en masse in hospitals, almshouses, 
blind, deaf, idiot and orphan asylums, &c. These are, indeed, 
on an enormous scale, but yet inadequate to the demands 
upon them; the incurables, convalescents, and many other 
distressed persons having no provision, or none adequate, 
for their needs. Third, Voluntary Private Charities. These 
are the most valuable of all, yet beset with greater difficul- 
ties than any. Mr. Rathbone’s book aims mainly at remov- 
ing such difficulties, and pointing to the introduction of a 
method by which all the good of direct personal intercourse 
between giver and receiver may be retained, and the evil 
of continual mistakes, ignorance, over-doing in one quarter 
and neglect in another, may be obviated. This method, in 
one important department (that of nursing), has been for 
some time in action in Liverpool on a sufficient scale to 
test its soundness ; and we may, therefore, follow Mr. Rath- 
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bone in his remarks, not as a mere theorist, but as a man 
who gives us the result of his practical experience. Every 
page of his book is so full of valuable observations, that it 
is hard to select those which are most needful to convey 
his full meaning. We must endeavour, however, to con- 
dense some of the specially important passages in the chap- 
ter on “The Method of Co-operation.” 

“Tt is only through organization that the energies and resources 
of private persons can be fully utilized. It is only through per- 
sonal energy and devotion that organized associations can really 
cope with existing evils or reach the wants and hearts of the 
poor. .. . All direct intercourse with the objects of charity... is 
the office of personal benevolence. The more immediately and 
freely the benefit conferred comes from the heart, pocket and 
hand of the giver to the receiver, the better. On the other hand, 
it is one of the first functions of organization to divide the work 
among the volunteers who offer to undertake it. It can divide 
the town into districts and the offices of charity into departments, 
marking the boundaries of each so as to prevent collision, over- 
lapping, waste or neglect..... The great obstacle to charitable 
effort would be swept away when a central society existed, by 
application to which a volunteer could be told what others are 
doing, what posts of usefulness are vacant, and how and where 
he could do service the most needed and the most suitable to his 
own powers. .... But the uses of organization do not end here. 
. .- It would be another most useful function of the central autho- 
rity to collect the experience of the different volunteers, and re- 
cord and communicate it for the assistance of others..... And 
(lastly) the central body would be a medium through which those 
who have means, but neither knowledge nor leisure, may give 
what they feel to be due, in the assurance that it will be well 
employed. And the control of such a fund for distribution could 
not fail to add weight to the counsels of the central body and 
enhance its influence.” 

Such would be, such are, the advantages of organizing 
voluntary charity, not in a rigid and despotic form, still less 
in the shape of monastic institutions, but simply in connec- 
tion with machinery sufficient to give unity and order to 
what, without it, is but a chaos. While schemes of sister- 
hoods and deaconesses involve collateral evils, counterba- 
lancing to the full their advantages, in Mr. Rathbone’s plan 
of free lay co-operation (very similar to that of Miss Sieve- 
king in Hamburg), we see the lawful escape from the 
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dilemma in which the friends of the Church machinery 
would fain leave us—“ Either accept our Sisters or Deacon- 
esses, or let the poor continue to lack the benefits which 
only organized charity can accomplish.” The organization 
for all good purposes may be accomplished, as it 7s accom- 
plished at Liverpool, while the multifarious evils of the 
Church systems may be altogether escaped. Nay, not only 
are the narrowing influences of religious Orders escaped by 
lay organization, but a special collateral benefit arises from 
it. The members of different churches, instead of being 
severed further from one another as in rival fraternities, are 
brought into friendly intercourse by co-operation. As Mr. 
Rathbone well observes— 

“There is something in the nature of the work so entirely 
unsectarian, appealing so strongly to the spirit which pervades 
all Christian creeds, and throwing so completely into shade the 
antagonistic dogmas of each, that honest steady labour therein 
softens the temper of bigotry and controls the fierceness of 
polemics. ... Where, indeed, education is in question, from the 
strong sense of the value of early dogmatic instruction entertained 
by most sectarian bodies, it has been found scarcely possible to 
unite them in a general and harmonious effort. But in other 
forms of charitable exertion the opposite result takes place.” * 


It is obviously hopeless to attempt to introduce in any 
town such a symmetrical system of charity as might be 
easily drawn out on paper. The ground is everywhere 
already partially occupied by institutions more or less well 
adapted to their special purposes ; and no complete parcel- 
ling out of the field and allotment of districts and depart- 
ments of work are practicable. The best thing which remains 
to be done is to combine, as far as possible, all the existing 
charities of each town in a sort of “federal union under a 
central committee,” consisting partly of representatives of 
each charity and partly of members selected with special 
reference to the office of organization and supervision. A 
paid officer to assist this central committee would be indis- 
pensable. Each charity or public work would be in the 
hands of a committee reporting to the central committee, 
and through it responsible to the public. There would, for 
instance, be one such committee charged with the nursing 





* PB. 76. 
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of the sick poor in their homes, another with the care of 
the ragged schools, &c. &e. 

“Beginning cautiously, gradually expanding and perfecting 
its machinery, such an organization would soon effect a great 
economy in the charity of our towns and a diminution of the 
helpless misery which exists in them. It would bring the rich 
and poor into friendly communion, and it would make every 
charitable agency a means of adding to the efficiency of others. 
It would thus, while eradicating imposture by its effectual efforts 
to lighten human misery, remove an unsuspected amount of 
hardness and bitter feeling, which is one of the most serious 
moral consequences of the present estrangement of the rich from 
the poor.” 


Having given these general views, Mr. Rathbone proceeds, 
in his fifth chapter, to give a succinct account of the nearest 
approach to the desired organization which has yet been 
made. In the first place, he describes how three charitable 
Societies in Liverpool—the District Provident Society, the 
Strangers’ Friend Society and the Charitable Society—dis- 
covered that “the existence of three independent benevolent 
agencies afforded ample opportunities for deception, and 
was creating a class of idle impostors who preyed alternately 
or simultaneously on the funds of all three. This discovery 
led to the union of the three Societies in a single institution, 
and the effect upon the applications for relief was that a 
host of impostors at once disappeared.” The most perfect 
part of the work, however, is that of the institution founded 
for the benefit of the sick poor, “whose cases were either 
of a nature unsuited to the existing hospitals or had failed 
to obtain admission from one cause or another.” The pro- 
moters began by attaching their institution to the principal 
hospital in the town. By the introduction into its wards 
of the training nurses and of the class of women who came 
to be trained, the hospital gained great advantage, which 
it repaid by educating the nurses. “The town was divided 
into districts, and in each of these was placed one of the 
nurses trained in the hospital, paid by the Society, and 
under the care and direction of a lady superintendent (aided 
often by other ladies), who voluntarily took charge of the 
district and furnished the medical appliances and comforts 
required. Each lady was absolute and independent in the 
management of her district, and liable to no control from 
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the Society, with which, however, she was in regular and 
friendly communication. A meeting of the Ladies Super- 
intendent was held every year, in which reports of progress 
were made, difficulties stated and suggestions offered.” For 
additional aid needed for convalescents and other patients, 
the Society applies to the Central Relief Society already 
mentioned, formed by the union of the three older Societies ; 
and from this body the desired aid is (after due inquiry by 
its own officers) freely bestowed. Thus, though still im- 
perfect, and every year finding something needed to com- 
plete its work, the Liverpool institution is affording a proof 
how much may be accomplished by systematic organization. 
That the good so effected “in no way interferes with the 
most perfect liberty of individual benevolence”—that it 
neither makes Charity a Profession, nor strengthens the 
hands of a priesthood, nor dulls spontaneous feeling by the 
mechanism of conventual order—are, to our conviction, 
merits which double its value as an aid to the poor. 

The concluding chapter of Mr. Rathbone’s book is devoted 
to the subject of the true “Sphere of Government” in 
relation to charity. We rejoice to find that he advocates 
the plan of taking the sick out of the workhouses and 
treating them medically in other hospitals, the cost of their 
support being defrayed out of the rates, and the extra ex- 
pense of the hospital treatment from “a general—best of 
all, from a national—source.” The principle of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy’s Bill, passed last session, in a great degree embodies 
this plan so far as the metropolis is concerned. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that throughout the country some similar 
and more complete regulation may be made. Every one who 
has been concerned with the wants of the poor must have felt 
sorely the inconveniences and injustices of the present sys- 
tem, or rather no system, of admission to hospitals. In most 
towns in England, it is a matter of (what the sufferers would 
call) “luck,” whether, when attacked by dangerous illness, 
they are admitted into the local Infirmary or General Hospi- 
tal, there to receive every aid towards recovery which skill, 
wealth and kindness can give,—or whether they are driven to 
find shelter in the sick wards of the Workhouse, with the one 
young surgeon for sole adviser, a pauper nurse for attendant, 
a workhouse bed to lie on, workhouse cookery to eat, and 
a “house pill” for pharmacopeia. 
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It happened to the writer of these pages to be at one 
time entrusted by several benevolent subscribers to the hos- 
pitals of a large town, with their annual share of tickets for 
in-door and out-door patients. The working of the system 
was exemplified (especially as each year drew to a close) by 
numbers of harassed and distracted wives and parents arriv- 
ing breathless at all hours: “ Was there a ticket they might 
get for their sick relation?” They had gone here and there, 
miles off in one way, then miles in another (all the time 
needing to be at home to nurse the person diseased), wher- 
ever the *y heard of any subscriber who could perhaps admit 
them. But Mr. So-and-so had gone to London, and Mrs. 
So-and-so was not able to see them, and half-a-dozen more 
had long ago given away their last tickets for that year. 
Then by chance, when two or three days of vital import- 
ance to the sick person had been lost in fruitless search, 
they had heard by chance that we had tickets, and had 
hurried off two or three miles to learn if we could give one. 
Of course the alternative was open to them to apply at the 
workhouse for admission, but it is little wonder that they 
try every chance to avoid a fate which reduces the hope of 
recovery at least by half. 

Till such a plan of thorough reform as Mr. Rathbone 
advocates can be made law, till every sick person receive 
the treatment which experience has proved to be most 
effectual to cure disease and alleviate suffering (a treatment 
never to be given in a workhouse under existing conditions), 
till then, we would urge that at least some understanding 
between the managers of free hospitals and the guardians 
of the poor, should be arrived at as regards the admission of 
the different classes of sick. Cases of difficulty and danger, 
needing special skill and care, ought not to go to the work- 
house, while perhaps a dozen cases of no urgent kind are 
admitted into the hospital. The chance of the friends of 
the patient finding a subscriber who will or can give them 
a ticket of admission, ought not, at all events, to be the 
turning-point of his destiny. If subscribers must be bribed 
with the patronage of tickets (a matter of policy we much 
misdoubt), let it be at least a condition that their addresses 
shall be registered where the poor applicants may learn them, 
and that at all -hours, and during their absences from home, 
some person be qualified to distribute them under cases of 
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urgency. Specially ought some means to be devised whereby 
dangerous and obscure cases should be transferred, under 
proper medical certificate, from the workhouse to the hospi- 
tal authorities, the former being responsible, in whole or in 
part, for the expenses incurred by the latter.* 

Mr. Rathbone’s book will, we trust, be largely read, and 
accepted among philanthropists as, in its way, a Novum Or- 
ganon of practical charity. The system it sketches out, or 
something equivalent to and nearly resembling it, must be 
tried, or we must be content to go on plying the task of the 
Danaides, and pouring our millions into a vessel of want 
which will be never the fuller for such pouring, through all 
eternity. Even beside its main object, Social Duties is a 
book of great value from the number of observations it con- 
tains on many matters of charity, observations the result 
very obviously of long experience and cautious judgment. 


Another book to which we would direct our readers’ atten- 
tion is the elaborate work of Dr. Stallard, on London Pau- 
perism amongst Jews and Christians. It contains a mass 
of most curious information concerning the condition and 
charitable arrangements of the London Jews, and also, alas ! 
very deplorable details concerning the misery of the Chris- 
tian poor in the metropolis, and the failure of the Poor-law 
system to afford them relief. 

It will be probably a new idea to many of our readers, 
not that Jews are charitable, but that they are so much 
more wise or liberal or fortunate (whichever it may please 
us to say) in their mode of affording aid, that they have 
actually no hereditary paupers among them—hardly any 
paupers at all in the common sense of degraded helplessness 
we give tothe term. Yet the Jewish poor man labours under 
disadvantages which would drive Saxon and Celt to despair. 
Not to speak of old wrongs and prejudices now ended or 
mitigated, he has to contend with a number of difficulties 
from which no legislation can relieve him. First, a vast 

* In some of the Irish rural poor-houses the difficulty is very satisfactorily 
met. Some of the guardians, being subscribers to the hospitals in the neigh- 
bourhood, keep tickets at the poor-house, and, on the application of a sick per- 
son for admittance, inquire of the surgeon whether he consider the case can 
best be treated in the workhouse or in the hospital. If he think hospital 
treatment and nursing desirable, the patient is supplied with a ticket and 
carried in a proper conveyance to the higher institution. 
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number of those in London are not English born, but Ger- 
man, Dutch and French Jews, driven over by fear of the 
conscription and by inability to gain their living in their 
native places. These poor souls are aliens among aliens, 
and being ignorant of our language and in poverty from 
their arrival, are often in deep distress. Then as to work. 
The Mosaic law stands in the way of the Jew at every turn. 

“Tt is almost impossible for a Jew to be bound apprentice to 
a master who is not of the same persuasion, being interdicted from 
partaking of his food, from working part of Friday and every 
Saturday, besides the festivals and periods of mourning when no 
Jew may work. This loss of time no Christian master can afford, 
so that there is no possibility of acquiring a trade or of being 
employed at day-work. No Jew can be employed in Christian 
factories, ship-yards, engine-works or shops. There are no Jew 
carpenters, builders, plumbers or workers in iron.”* 


Thus the Jews are confined to a comparatively few trades, 
—the barter of clothes, tailoring, cigar-making, cap and 
slipper-making, glazing, umbrella-making, the sale of fish, 
fruit and flowers, and of course their grand employments of 
mouey-lending and jewel-dealing. With these few modes 
of earning a livelihood, the industrious Jew manages as 
best he can to support his family, contriving, as Dr. Stallard 
remarks, to keep his children always a degree better fed 
than those of his neighbours. He is sober, he is ingeni- 
ous, enterprizing, and in a certain way honest; that is, 
though he receives stolen goods, he rarely steals them him- 
self. At Portsmouth, where all Jewish convicts are sent (to 
avail themselves of a synagogue for their use), there are at 
present only fifteen Jews and not a single Jewess. The 
prison records contain no instance of a convicted Jewess. 
In matters of domestic morality, the life of the Jews seems 
to be better than that of the English poor. They are both 
kind and faithful to their wives, and a mother is allowed to 
undertake no work which would separate her from her 
children. The mortality of the young is consequently less 
than among Christians, and scrofulous disease is almost un- 
known. Thus, so far as his character is concerned, the Jew 
has many hopeful elements ; but the task of finding work or 
supporting in any way thousands of persons so narrowly cir- 
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cumscribed by the conditions of their creed and alien race, 
would have seemed almost insuperable. Nevertheless, the 
wealthy Jews of England have found effectual means to do 
so. The details of these means, as given by Dr. Stallard, 
are extremely instructive, but too long to be more than 
indicated here. 

It appears certain that Jews are more universally ready 
to give in charity, in proportion to their means, than ordi- 
nary Englishmen. The favourite idea of a certain class of 
theologians, that the Mosaic law inculcates only justice, 
while Christianity alone inspires the sacrifices of love, 
is by no means verified in England. “As soon as he can 
afford it,” says Dr. Stallard, “the Jew begins to take an 
active interest in his poorer brethren, alike honourable to 
his humanity and his religion.” For many years back the 
private alms of the richer Jews in London, and a whole 
series of charities supported by them, have been in active 
operation. Among these, are twelve educational establish- 
ments attended by four thousand children, two lying-in cha- 
rities, and various Societies which apprentice youths, give 
portions to orphans, billet widows in respectable families, 
help the indigent to keep the national festivals, support the 
aged, and bury the dead. All these institutions, however, 
were, as usual, found to tread on each other’s heels, and yet to 
leave many cases of want unprovided for ; and in 1859 it was 
resolved, by the consent of the synagogues, to form a cen- 
tral Board of Guardians, to raise funds and systematically 
relieve the poor. The whole treatment of the Jewish poor 
is now in their hands. The Board consists of twenty-nine 
members, of whom nineteen are delegated by the three con- 
joint synagogues, and the rest are elected by the subscribers 
to the funds dispensed. Most of the duties are confided to 
Committees, the central Board meeting once a month, and 
the subordinate Relief, Visiting, Work and Medical Com- 
mittees two or three times a week. Complete investigation 
is given to every case, and the officers keep a record of 
each, so that imposition is all but impossible. All sorts of 
schemes are used to aid or set up in business the applicants 
for relief (as, for example, the loan of a vast number of 
sewing-machines), and, by one means or other, the marvel- 
lous result of which we have spoken is attained. Regular 
Pauperism is abolished among the Jews of England. 
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The close resemblance, almost identity, of this system 
with that recommended by Mr. Rathbone, cannot fail to 
strike the reader. Curiously enough, the first Report of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians begins with the remark on which 
Mr. Rathbone justly dwells so strongly ; the removal of the 
rich from the neighbourhoods inhabited by the poor, and 
the consequent estrangement of the two classes. 

The second part of Dr. Stallard’s book is a very elaborate 
inquiry into the working of the Poor-law system of out- 
door relief among the general poor of London—a system 
he contrasts vividly with the humane and able plan of the 
Jews. We venture to think that Dr. Stallard dwells too 
lightly on the wide difference which ought to exist between 
the expenditure of enforced rates and that of voluntary 
alms. As a matter of justice, we apprehend no Legislature 
has a right to raise a poor’s-rate a penny beyond what is 
absolutely needful to support the life of the pauper in suffi- 
ciently healthy conditions. All that favours him beyond 
this, must either be voluntary charity allowed to supple- 
ment the rates, or else an expenditure of the rates on the 
ground of expediency for the ratepayer. This last, indeed, 
is a most important exception, and one usually far too little 
considered. If we are to enforce rates from the community 
for the support of the poor, it is not only allowable, but an 
imperative duty, to expend them in that way which the 
longest-sighted policy teaches must eventually prove the 
most economical. “ Penny-wise, pound-foolish,” has, on 
the contrary, been the spirit of nearly all the minor Poor- 
law arrangements. The annual election of guardians, who 
inake it their pride to keep down the rates for their year 
of office, and the common desire to put off expense, have 
continually promoted a policy so puerile and narrow, that 
if the problem given had been, “ How to provide a constant 
supply of paupers in future years?’ the course adopted 
need not have been other than we find it. From this 
point of view, Dr. Stallard’s carefully-compiled tables and 
mass of cases bearing on the subject of out-door relief in 
the metropolis are of great value. He shews clearly that 
the dole of money and bread now given to the out-door 
poor in London is utterly insufficient to do good, and 
just sufficient to encourage them to bring up children in 
their miserable homes on a diet so little above starving- 
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point as to make them inevitably weakly, ricketty beings, 
without vigour of body or mind to support themselves 
honestly in after life. Twenty years ago, the average out- 
door relief for each person receiving it, in the parish at 
St. George-the-Martyr, was one shilling and threepence. 
Little enough, Heaven knows, even at the then price of 
food in London! Now the average in the same parish, 
and in most others in the East, is ninepence a week. The 
result of the system seems to be already visible in a dete- 
riorated population, more stunted in growth and weaker 
than formerly. Truly here is a danger for England almost 
equal to that which the conscriptions are bringing on France. 
The French race is dwindling because their young men are 
drafted off into the army for all the prime years of life. Our 
race may yet feel the result of the growth of thousands of men 
and women brought up from childhood in unhealthy dens 
and fed on the scantiest and least nourishing of diet. How 
many children of the English poor (we would fain know) 
ever drink their most natural sustenance—pure milk? We 
have seen in an English city, babes of a year old fed with 
scraps of raw meat. Tea without milk and wretched half- 
poisonous sweetmeats (for which somehow the poorest find 
halfpence), are the luxuries of the English child. Happy 
if, as he grows older, tobacco and gin do not replace the tea 
and trash of his childhood! What can become of him in 
after years but to linger on a sickly, squalid being, the 
parent, perhaps, of a race of miserable dwindled children 
more wretched than himself? 

Dr. Stallard’s book leaves at least one point decided. The 
present system of out-door relief in the metropolis is, at all 
events, a mistake. It is doing vast harm, and little or very 
questionable good. Whether it ought to be abolished alto- 
gether, it is hard to say. A general metropolitan or national 
poor-rate might enable the guardians to emulate the gene- 
rosity of the Jewish Board, and to help effectually wherever 
they help at all. Whether this would be the truest and, in 
the end, the cheapest policy, is a question which needs to 
be decided to the best of our lights before any such power 
be given or such rates levied. It may be that such large 
expediency may justify such a measure, and that only by 
such national action can the tremendous evil of pauperism 
be met in England. On the other hand, were voluntary 
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charity as liberal with us as with the Jews, and were such 
an organization of it as Mr. Rathbone suggests in full 
action in every town, it would seem as if the same benefit 
could.be done to the poor under better auspices than the 
most lavish expenditure of rates. However well managed, 
relief bestowed through enforced rates must, always we 
believe, have a bad moral effect. No grateful or kindly 
feelings can ever be nourished by it, and the sense of de- 
pendence on it must be (and ought to be) more humiliating. 
A law coming in to help the pauper out of the troubles 
which he has most probably incurred by his own improvi- 
dence, idleness, or vice, teaches no moral lesson whatever ; 
but rather a lesson which the Supreme Providence seems 
determined His laws should never teach. There is certainly 
no Relief-system in the order of the physical world where- 
by drunkards and profligates, when they begin to reap the 
consequences of their misdeeds, are restored to health. It 
is hard to say how dangerous would be the knowledge to 
the indigent class generally, that they had, by the law of the 
land, a claim to be set up on their feet every time that, by 
their fault or folly, they fell in the mud. To know that a 
free charitable association of men and women might listen 
to their appeals for aid and pity would be a wholly different 
matter. 

A feature of the case which seems as yet to have too 
little occupied philanthropists is, that of the bearing of 
Strikes on the expediency of any system of poor relief. It 
is no longer an occasional and rare, but an every-day matter, 
that one trade or another should voluntarily forego the 
receipt of wages for months together ; the members of the 
trade being supported by their funds, and the numerous 
labourers and others dependent on their work being imme- 
diately thrown on the rates or on public subscriptions of 
charity. Whatever opinion may be formed as to the justice 
of some of these strikes, it is quite obvious that to open an 
unlimited resource for strikers and their dependents by a 
thoroughly comfortable system of out-door relief, would be 
the height of folly for the community as well as gross injus- 
tice to the ratepayers. 

In truth, till the Legislature take the whole of this diffi- 
cult question of trade combinations in hand, we venture to 
think that no effective measures can ever be found to abolish 
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pauperism. The class whence the pauper comes, the Jn- 
digent class, which exists in perpetual hand-to-mouth strug- 
gle with want, and gains its precarious living by futile 
street trades and small industries of doubtful honesty,—that 
wretched class can never be raised so long as the present 
trade regulations are permitted to exist. The artizan class 
immediately above it has a monopoly of nearly all profitable 
forms of manual labour. One handicraft after another, 
whereto an able-bodied and intelligent indigent man might 
turn for a livelihood, is the property of a caste, which only 
differs from the old Egyptian hereditary trades inasmuch as 
admittance to it is gained not by birth, but by the payment 
of large apprentice-fees or by years of unpaid labour equi- 
valent to such fees. The son of a labourer or of a coster- 
monger has no chance of ever paying such an entrance-fee, 
and is driven to waste his strength and ingenuity on some 
miserable street traffic, already trebly overstocked by unfor- 
tunates like himself. Meanwhile the artizan’s trade is but 
half filled, and the lucky man who has entered it after 
paying his fees, is able to demand wages such as only his 
monopoly could give him. 

Now when the handicraft trades are considered one by 
one, something may be said for such rules. It is at least 
assumed that what the community loses in freedom of trade 
and levelling of price, it gains in security for good work- 
manship. But when we open our eyes to the fact that not 
one or two, but the majority of handicrafts are thus mono- 
polized, it becomes obvious that such a state of things in- 
volves an amount of general evil for which no security for 
good work (did we even possess anything of the kind) could 
at all compensate. For what is the consequence of such a 
combination of monopolies? Precisely this: that an Indi- 
gent Class is actually created and fenced in, an hereditary 
Soodra caste, so carefully shut out from chance of merging 
itself in the higher castes, that it is utterly impossible to 
raise it the first step. Let us view the case another way. 

The proportion of the Indigent class in London to the 
class of regular Artizans is as 1 to 3. Thus out of four 
thousand men, one thousand grovel all their days in poverty 
that three thousand may extort higher wages from the pub- 
lic. Who can fail to see that this is a cruel injustice to the 
indigent class and a general loss to the community? A. (a 
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gentleman) pays B. (an artizan) four shillings instead of 
three for his work, and then is called on to pay a poor’s- 
rate of another shilling in behalf of C. (an indigent man), 
whom B. has kept from sharing his labour! 

And further: As if their high apprentice-fees were not 
sufficient guard for their monopoly, many trades have yet 
other rules limiting the number of apprentices whom each 
master may teach. Thus, allowing for the increase of the 
population, the trades are kept down to numbers perhaps 
less in proportion than they contained many years ago, 
when no similar demand for labour existed. Every year 
the price of skilled labour necessarily rises, and every year 
likewise the chance of the indigent man, or of the common 
labourer, rising into the ranks of artizan, become less and 
less. 

All philanthropists who have dealt with the education of 
the children of the poor in England, are well aware how 
these difficulties connected with apprenticeships stand in 
their way. There is no need here to enlarge on the matter. 
But let the reader who has quietly accepted this great injus- 
tice as inevitable, spend a few days in the capital of Italy, 
and especially pay a visit to the magnificent old workhouse 
of Monte Domini. There he will see a thousand boys and 
girls learning nearly every trade he can name; and if he 
consult the gentleman who holds the office of superintendent 
of the whole, he will learn from him that every tradesman 
and employer of labour in Florence is eager to obtain the 
services (and pay good wages for them) of the trained scho- 
lars who leave the institution. What is possible there must 
be possible here, did we deal rightly with a system whose 
maintenance is equivalent to the perpetuation of pauperism 
—the creation of an hereditary caste of out-traders, that the 
traders may earn higher wages at the cost of the community. 
Mr. Rathbone, in speaking on another topic, observes that 
“the more highly-skilled artizans earn much more than is 
requisite to provide their families with the necessaries and 
comforts belonging to their station in life. They have more 
money and more leisure than heretofore. The number of 
persons of whom this is true is daily increasing.”* It is 
so; as the sellers of early chickens and vegetables, and of 
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prime joints of meat, and especially the public-house keepers, 
are very well aware. Surely it is an abominable injustice 
and an injury to the whole community that these fat kine 
should be able to drive the lean kine off every rood of suc- 
culent pasturage! The breaking-down of the monopolies of 
the trades, if such an achievement be within the powers of 
the Legislature, or of public feeling brought strongly to bear 
upon the matter, would, we believe, do more towards abo- 
lishing the pauperism of England than any other change 
which could be introduced. Then, with a clear stage before 
it, such a Central Board of Charity in each town as Mr. 
Rathbone has devised might well accomplish all the rest. 
We must break the ice over their heads in the first place, if 
we wish to save those who are drowning beneath it. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





VL—CONTINUITY IN HISTORY, MORALS AND 
RELIGION. 


THE General Committee of the British Association took 
a bold step when, at the close of a meeting in which their 
Chairman had alarmed the susceptibilities of orthodoxy, they 
resolved to meet this year in orthodox Scotland. Perhaps 
it was partly by way of conciliating prejudice that they 
gave Mr. Grove so safe and feeble a successor, though in 
doing so they sold the birthright of scientific eminence for 
a mess of aristocratic pottage. The noble Chairman gave 
to science an “air de societé,’ which may have compensated 
for its sad lack of the odour of sanctity ; but the patroniz- 
ing feebleness of his address, and his poor apology for not 
buying a better, recalled, by the irresistible suggestiveness 
of contrast, the magnificent effort of the previous year. Mr. 
Grove’s address will well bear recalling, and there is a cer- 
tain appropriateness in permitting it to serve for two years, 
instead of one. For a year’s meditation has much modified 
the feeling with which his doctrine of continuity is regarded 
even by those who stand most resolutely on the ancient 
ways. In scientific and literary circles that doctrine is 
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almost universally accepted, if not as the truth, at least as 
the nearest approximation to the truth which science has 
yet produced. It is generally felt that no new heresy—not 
even a new scientific dogina—was announced at Nottingham. 
Mr. Grove gave an old idea a new name. He found the 
spirit of modern science unable to shew itself in all its ful- 
ness to the world, and he made it visible to the eyes and 
tangible to the blunt perceptions of the unscientific many, 
by giving it a local habitation in a name. The very word 
itself was not a new one, and had been used in the same 
sense before. The doctrine to which it was applied, lying 
as it does at the foundation of modern scientific thought, 
has often found for itself partial expression and embodi- 
ment; but the forms of that expression and embodiment 
have been misinterpreted and misunderstvod, and have 
perished of the hostility the misunderstanding caused. In 
its new form, and under its new name, it is more easy to 
understand. For “continuity” applies to the whole of 
Nature that which had been previously applied only to a 
part of it. It differs from “evolution” or “development,” 
inasmuch as it leaves out the question of causation, and is 
applicable not only to processes, but also to results. Re- 
fusing to take for granted the reality of apparent gaps in 
the historical series of creative events, it also refuses to 
assume that the apparent gaps in the co-existent series of 
created objects are really what they seem. Space is not 
emptiness, any more than unrecorded time is vacancy. The 
distances between the planets are not void, any more than 
the spaces between the earliest and latest forms of life are 
without such forms. The planetary series does not consist 
merely of the assorted sizes of visible and peopled worlds, 
but runs in long gradation from a meteorite to a planet, or 
from a world of the size of a cannon-ball to the vast mass 
of Jupiter. An actual as well as an historical relationship 
binds into unity the totality of things. Creation is not 
merely a chain—it is a vast and complicated network, every 
part of which is needful to the wholeness of the whole. 
The material garment of the Creator is of one piece, woven 
without a seam. 

“Continuity” is, then, a doctrine rather than a theory. 
It is not an assumption given as an explanation of pheno- 
mena ; it is the irresistible conclusion to which the deepest 
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study and the closest observation of Nature have led scien- 
tific men. To the mind which is penetrated by the scien- 
tific spirit, not only is there no difficulty in conceiving it, 
but there is an immense difficulty in conceiving anything 
else. We have no experience whatever of a break in the 
order of causation. The exceptions which are ignorantly * 
supposed to prove a rule have no existence in Nature. The 
laws of the universe have no qualifying clauses, and are 
incapable of suspension, so far as observation and experi- 
ence shew. Nor have we any experience whatever of the 
kind of thing which the spasmodic theory of Creation as- 
sumes to have taken place beyond the reach of that obser- 
vation and experience. Growth is everywhere—sudden 
creation nowhere. Not even the fungi grow from nothing. 
The mythological Minerva springing full-grown from the 
head of Jupiter may illustrate the spasmodic view of Nature, 
but “continuity” is illustrated by everything that we behold 
around us. Slow, gradual and persistent change produces 
all the diversities we know of, and nowhere is there un- 
changing perpetuity nor instantaneous overthrow. In the 
western forests a sudden crash sometimes breaks upon the 
noonday stillness. It is the fall of an aged tree which bore 
on its exterior no signs of falling and gave no warning 
before its fall. Here is what we call a catastrophe. The 
broken trunk and the withering branches will tell a story 
to the next observer of sudden and violent overthrow. But 
a nearer study shews that the only suddenness has been in 
the outward manifestation of the inward weakness. The 
tree has gone through all the changes of its natural life ; a 
gradual decay has eaten away its heart, and the end has 
come as the ultimate result to which the slow steps of years 
have led. There has been no sudden smiting of the tree, 
the catastrophe is but the emergence into view of that which 
a gradually attenuating veil had hidden from observation. 
That is a type of all catastrophes. But not only the catas- 
trophes, even the great antitheses of the world shew the 
same gradual change. The seasons glide into each other with 
more or less rapidity, but without a sudden leap, and the 
various climates of the earth’s surface shade off from tropical 





* Cicero is responsible for the words ‘‘ exceptio probat regulam,” but he is 
not responsible for the vulgar interpretation of them, He meant that there 
could not be an exception unless there was a rule. 
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heat to arctic cold. Even day and night succeed each other 
by gradual change, for light and darkness mingle where 
they touch ; and a line of twilight, varying in thickness 
from a narrow riband to a zone, precedes both day and 
night in their perpetual chase around the world and breaks 
the shock of their immediate contact. The sea-bottom slopes 
downwards to its greatest depths, and where the land and 
water meet a little child may often stand and “wanton 
with the breakers,” or lay his “ hand upon the ocean’s mane.” 
The mountain ranges never rise abruptly from a level plain, 
but a long ascent leads you to their feet ; and as you climb 
them, the attenuating atmosphere gives another lesson in 
the gradual transitions of Nature, and reminds you that the 
line between the solid world and the space it floats in is 
nowhere sharply drawn, but that its marvellous envelope 
thins away to nothingness. But this softening of demar- 

cating lines, this interposition of media between the oppo- 
sites of the world, this mingling of all things where they 
touch, which constitutes the very poetry of Nature, becomes, 
in the doctrine of “continuity,” a fact of science. This 
gradual transition is everywhere, and has been always. The 
Creative energy has not worked, as man does, with spasms 
of marvellous activity and times of rest, but with one grand 
and steady and persistent movement through all the past 
till now. The Divine activity knows no change of plan or 
method, but is “the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
The doctrine of “continuity” is based upon this faith in the 
persistency of Nature’s methods—and the persistency of 
Nature is but one aspect of the changelessness of God. If 
there are now no glaring contrasts set side by side in Nature, 
no sudden transitions, no convulsive leaps of change; if 
every new thing in the world is now produced by gradual 
modification of the old ; if a process of slow differentiation 
of things and beings is even now going on before our eyes, 
what reason have we to believe that it was ever otherwise ? 
If we see the gardeners multiplying the varieties of flowers 
and fruits by judicious selection, and the breeders of animals 
gradually improving and in some cases greatly varying their 
form and faculties, have we not here the process by which 
a far greater wisdom and power have brought about the won- 
derful variety of the living world? If we can see that even 
within historical periods differing external circumstances 
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have caused the languages, the institutions, the individual 
characteristics and personal features of races of men to be- 
come different, have we not a key to all the differences of 
race and language, and may we not go back along the lines 
of their continuous divergence till we can see that in some 
distant past mankind was of “one blood” and “one speech”? 
The doctrine of “continuity” universalizes this process of 
differentiation and change. Applied to the history of our 
planet, it contemplates Creation as proceeding now. It eli- 
minates interpolation and interference from the history of 
the progress of Nature. It looks on the whole infinite Past 
as leading up to the Present, just as the Present is leading 
on to the Future. The “petty pace” with which “ to-mor- 
row and to-morrow and to-morrow” “creep from day to 
day,” is the unhasting yet unresting movement of the great 
machine of Nature whose motive power is God. The uni- 
verse to-day is the result of an endless “continuity” of 
accomplished progress, and from that which exists on every 
to-day, that which shall be on every to-morrow must be 
continuously born. 

Of course this grand idea of “continuity” is a generali- 
zation which is neither to be proved nor disproved by appli- 
cation to minute particulars. The glorious generalization 
of religion, that “God is Love,” might, by the minute criti- 
cism of individual instances, be clouded by just such doubts 
as may be thrown, by a like process, on this great gene- 
ralization of science. Like all great truths, it can only be 
proved on the great scale. The witticisms of uninstructed 
cleverness may easily refute it. Argument by practical 
illustration may easily shew it to be folly; and even the 
want of full appreciation of it by its advocates may be 
turned against it. It was of course to be expected that one 
of the first questions asked about it would be as to its 
personal bearing. Man loves to contemplate himself as 
an exceptional being in the scheme of Nature. Lifting his 
immortal face above his mortal origin, he cannot bear to 
realize that he belongs to nature and is a portion of the 
world. Pluming his wings for a great flight above it, he 
scorns it even now, and, because his soul is of “origin 
divine,” will not admit the animal and worldly origin of 
his purely earthly part. It is easy, therefore, to raise the 
prejudice of his better nature against a doctrine which 
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regards him as the end of a long series, the top of a far- 
reaching line, the flower of a great tree, the head of a great 
body. It is easy to raise a shallow laugh by speaking of 
the oyster as an ancestor, or drawing the fancy picture of a 
human child with an ape for its parent or a baboon for its 
nurse. But when the laughter is over, the statement of the 
philosopher is found to bear no relation at all to the mis- 
statement of the wiseacre. There is not much similarity 
between an acorn and an oak, and some of the most mag- 
nificent of flowers grow from the most insignificant of seeds. 
Apart from experience, it would be impossible to shew the 
least relation between oak and acorn, or between flower 
and seed. Speak to those who had no such experience, 
and it would be easy to raise a laugh at the absurdity of 
supposing that the ugly seed bore and nursed the beautiful 
flower. Eliminate the intermediate processes and the rela- 
tion between the two is lost at once. But it is exactly 
those intermediate processes which have been eliminated 
from the history of the physical development of man, or of 
which only a broken link in the chain here and there re- 
mains. But a leaf and a piece of the branch of a flowering 
plant might speak to a philosopher of the process by which 
the seed produced the flower, though they would say no- 
thing to the ignorant. Not possessed of the realizing ima- 
gination which alone, in the lack of experience, can supply 
the wanting links of the process, they would deny its pos- 
sibility. Supposing, then, that the doctrine of continuity 
should be seen to demand the admission of an animal ori- 
gin for the animal part of man, that we should be obliged 
to conclude that the higher forms of life have grown out of 
the lower, as the flower and fruit grow out of the unpromis- 
ing branch, it would still not be necessary to assume that 
at any period in the process there was a difference between 
parent and child which the most observing ingenuity could 
mark. Indeed, the doctrine of “continuity” renders it im- 
perative on us to assume the contrary. It is because object- 
ors to the doctrine do not understand it, because they must 
bring their theory of sudden leaps even into their interpre- 
tation of the doctrine which denies them, that their laughter 
is possible or their refutations are plausible. A monkey 
nursing a human baby is a conception which is only possible 
to the believer in the dogma of sudden transitions, but is 
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utterly impossible to the believer in the doctrine of conti- 
nuity. That the steps of differentiation are so small as to 
render it impossible to mark a change, is the very condition 
of any theory of man’s origin which recognizes continuity 
as its principle. The first requirement of that principle is 
Time, and its very earliest application is to rebuke our haste. 
Israel of old complained that they were not led by the short 
cut to the land of promise, but obliged to go the long way 
round ; and their leader taught them that the long way was 
the right way. It is always thus. The long way round is 
the Creator's way, and the short cut is the creature’s way. 
The railroad and the river both run to the same terminus ; 
one made by man, the other traced by the Creative finger ; 
the one going with noisy and laborious directness because 
time is everything to its maker; the other creeping with 
quiet ease because to its Maker time is nothing. The spas- 
modic theories of Creation are niggardly of time that they 
may be profuse of power. They ignore the Creative Eter- 
nity that they may exalt the Creative Omnipotence. Cre- 
ation is done at railroad pace as some almighty man might 
do it. But theories which admit the principle of continuity 
are profuse of time that they may not be wasteful of power. 
They are content to go the very longest way to the result 
if that way seems to be the right one. To them, Creation 
is a majestic stream which flows from the untrodden snows 
of one eternity to the unfathomed ocean of another,—a 
stream which is unhurried in its movement, unbroken in 
its course, and quietly continuous in its flow,—of which we 
see but a little portion as we float along it, but which 
stretches to immeasurable distances behind us, where the 
strongest imagination cannot trace its source. 

sut this doctrine of “continuity” would not be true were 
it limited to the domain of what is called Natural Science. 
The unity of Creation is such, that a principle which applies 
to one part will apply to all. The Creative procedure has 
not been of one kind in the material world, of another in 
the moral world, and of yet another in the great world of 
History and of Man. If the doctrine of “continuity” is 
true in the sphere of our observation, it will be true also in 
that of our experience and in that of our volitional activity. 
If continuity characterizes the development of the natural 
world, it will equally characterize the world of politics, of 
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history and of experience. Man's progress observes the law 
of Nature's growth. Science itself conforms to the methods 
of the Nature which it observes. Not only are there no breaks 
in the progress of science, but there are no sharp lines of 
demarcation between its various branches. Classification of 
the sciences, like the classification of animals and plants, 
was easy when but few were known; but just as the pro- 
gress of discovery obliterates the sharp divisions of species, 
so the growth of the sciences brings out unsuspected rela- 
tionships between them, and indicates the unity that un- 
derlies their diversity. Nor does science, any more than 
nature, progress by violent and convulsive change. The 
scientific man knows that discoveries which seem to the 
vulgar to be sudden leaps of insight, are but the last steps 
of a continuous process carried on by those who have pre- 
ceded the actual discoverer and prepared his way. Genera- 
tion after generation of patient men toils up the mountain- 
side, investigator after investigator smooths a further portion 
of the upward way, and at length the last of the series 
pushes his head above the clouds, and stands glorified for 
ever after on the mountain-top of a new and brilliant dis- 
covery. The great investigator whose name is a landmark 
in the history of knowledge, and whose work marks a turn- 
ing-point in the progress of discovery, has been lifted by 
his predecessors to the eminence he occupies, and is greater 
than they because he stands upon their shoulders, and 
draws down a glory on them all. The doctrine of “conti- 
nuity” is itself an illustrious proof of this. It has been 
objected to it that it reverses, on insufficient evidence, the 
old theories of Creation and the old views of Nature. Theo- 
logy stands upon its dignity, and accuses science of love of 
novelty and of desire for change. It pleads that science 
not long since sanctioned its theory of convulsions and in- 
terferences, and now all at once reverses it and demands 
their sudden elimination from theories which explain the 
phenomena of the universe. But this is a plea that cannot 
be granted. It must ever be remembered that scientific 
theories are but quantities assumed to find those which are 
as yet unknown. The theory of convulsions and separate 
creations was but a temporary explanation of observed phe- 
nomena. The doctrine of “continuity” finds for the same 
phenomena a yet fuller explanation. It does not in the 
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least deny that immense changes have occurred, but it shews 
them to have taken place by orderly, and not by disorderly 
action, by slow and gradual change, and not by sudden 
leaps, by what we call natural causes, and not by what 
we ignorantly describe as supernatural interference. The 
only change it demands is that we be less niggardly of Time. 
You contemplate the submersion of a continent as a sudden 
act ; spread the process over ten thousand years, and with- 
out the least change in your theory of causation, you have 
made the step from the dogma of convulsions to the theory 
of “continuity.” You think of the upheaval of a moun- 
tain-chain as of some sharp, sudden, convulsive working of 
an earthquake’s soil which was sepulchred below ; give the 
same forces a million years to work in and you have only 
expanded and enlarged your conception ; you have neither 
reversed your principle nor changed your method. But it 
is a great testimony to the truth of the doctrine of conti- 
nuity, that this expansion which is required by it exactly 
corresponds to a similar movement which has taken place 
in successive generations over the whole area of scientific 
thought. The progress of science may be described in the 
words of Blanco White: “Lo! Creation widened to man’s 
view.” To lift the arch of heaven from the narrow sphere 
which bent over the Chaldean, to the infinite expanse which 
spreads around the modern astronomer ; to push the stars 
away to incalculable distances, and replace “the spangled 
firmament on high” with illimitable space made glorious 
with suns and systems ; to take the sun from dancing daily 
attendance on this earth, and place him in the centre of a 
galaxy of revolving worlds, was but to apply to the visible 
Creation that principle of expansion which “ continuity” asks 
us to apply to Time. Science has to lift us out of our nar- 
rowness and raise us above our conceit, and to teach us no 
longer to make ourselves the measure of the universe. In 
the matter of space we have learned the lesson which was 
so hard to our fathers ; we have it now to learn in respect of ° 
time. But it is as difficult for us to realize the vastness of 
the Past, as it was for earlier generations to realize the im- 
mensity of the co-existing universe. Indeed, we can never 
realize either the one or the other. The demonstrable and 
merely physical proportion between the individual man and 
the kosmos of which he is a part, impossible of realized appre- 
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ciation as we shall admit it to be, may be no smaller than 
that which his period of existence bears to the time of which 
it is a shred. His life may be no more in relation to the 
earth’s history, than his body is in relation to its mass; 
and the proportion he bears to the multitudinous population 
of the world may be as great as that which his few years of 
manhood bear to the history of the human race. Yet the 
limitation which has been removed even from the vulgar 
conception of physical magnitudes, still rests in all its nar- 
rowness on the popular notion of past periods of time. We 
do not measure space by handbreadths, but we measure time 
by years. Our bodies are not made the standard of the 
measurements of matter, but their temporary duration is 
made the basis of our estimates of time. But if the doc- 
trine of continuity corrects this narrowing mistake, and 
rebukes the conceit which fosters it, it is only carrying on 
the work which science has had to do from the first. It 
completes the scientific rectification of the errors of the 
senses. It pushes back the origins of things into inconceiv- 
able remoteness, just as the Copernican astronomy pushed 
away the confines of Creation into endless space. It opens 
up behind us an immensity like that which has been re- 
vealed around us, shews all that we conceive as permanence 
to be but a phase of a long round of change, and smooths 
away the demarcating line which to our narrow apprehen- 
sion separates time from eternity. 

Mr. Grove’s political application of his doctrine shewed 
that he recognized its relation to History. The science of 
History is perhaps, next to Theology, the last and greatest 
of the sciences. M. Comte makes it a part of “social 
physics,” and places social physics at the head of the hier- 
archy of the “positive sciences.” In his arbitrary way, M. 
Comte lays down what he conceives to be the foundations 
of the science, and though he recognizes the law of evolu- 
tion, and is a little puzzled at the co-existence of successive 
states, he recognizes the principle of continuity without 
seeing all that it involves. But the common idea of History 
is just as absurd as the common idea of Nature, and from 
the same cause. We look across the valley which lies 
between the point of time on which we stand and some 
lofty period in the historic past, and forget that all the 
interval has been crossed at the same steady-pace as that 
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at which we move to-day. The great changes which have 
taken place stand clearly out to view, but the steps which 
have led to them are untraceable. Hence there is the same 
appearance of convulsive progress in the strata of the bygone 
years as there is in the strata of the earth’s crust. Forms 
of society and government have passed away, and left hardly 
a trace behind them. Nations have risen and flourished 
and decayed, and even races and religions have undergone 
successive periods of revolution and change. But perhaps 
there is nothing more deceptive than the perspective of 
History. A glance across the Past is easy—a look through 
it and along it is impossible. Even to allow for the fore- 
shortening of the picture is only possible to the philosophic 
student. Time lies like a landscape behind us, and yester- 
day is too far from us to be traced through its successive 
moments, and last year is too remote to be traced through 
its successive days, and earlier years are too distant to be 
traced through their successive months, and bygone ages 
are too dim on the horizon to be traced through their suc- 
cessive years. To-day we look over yesterday at a glance, 
and of the remoter periods of History we sum up in a sen- 
tence the result of centuries. But any science of History 
must correct this false impression. It must give its true 
magnitude to every era of the Past, and trace with careful 
minuteness the successive stages of human progress and 
the successive steps of social change. The very first thing 
which it will have to teach will be the application of the 
doctrine of “continuity” to all the phenomena it observes. 
A nearer study of those phenomena destroys at once all 
sense of suddenness, and melts away the lines of demarca- 
tion between succeeding forms of society and government. 
Nowhere are new forms made from nothing, nowhere are 
living empires smitten with sudden death, nowhere is settled 
order born from anarchy, or does any institution fall with- 
out a previous decay. Even the greatest change in History 
is the most gradual of all. The long march of Gibbon’s 
majestic story is a history of the principle of continuity in 
the revolutions of empires. The fall of Rome was preceded 
by a long decline, and that great empire passed away by a 
dissolution as gradual and as gentle as that which one 
might desire for a friend or anticipate for oneself. Sir F. 
Palgrave speaks of History as “a continuous drama wherein 
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each scene conduces to the next, each act has its peculiar 
catastrophe, tangled into each other’s chain, all inseparable.”* 
In the same admirable book he shews that Rome never 
passed away, that the Imperial authority only passed into 
other forms, and that the great foundations it laid are those 
on which modern governments are built—and built of the 
very stones of Rome— 

“This devolution of authority from Rome, this absorption 
of Roman authority by the Barbarians, this political and 
more than political, this moral unity, this confirmation of a 
dominion which they seemed to subvert, this acknowledg- 
ment of the authority they defied, is the great truth upon 
which the whole history of European society, and more than 
European society, European civilization, depends.” + 

sut what is this but a statement in other words of the 
necessity of bearing in mind the doctrine of continuity in 
the interpretation of History? <A recognition of that con- 
tinuity of History, of which the decline and fall of Rome 
is but an illustrious example and proof, is the key to the 
history of all society and all civilization. The annals of 
modern nations would demonstrate this, were demonstration 
needed. The nations who divided among themselves the 
Imperial power of Rome are every one of them examples 
of political continuity. One of De Tocqueville’s latest 
works was written to illustrate the unbroken continuity of 
the political life of the French people, notwithstanding the 
apparently convulsive changes of their later revolutionary 
history. The American revolution which severed the con- 
nection between the colonies and the mother country, and 
began the glorious career of the United States, changed the 
form of the government without changing its substance, and 
did but liberate for freer and completer manifestation some 
of the fundamental principles of the British Constitution. 
Mr. David Dudley Field, the eminent lawyer who has codi- 
fied the law of New York State, has very lately told us 
that American law is only English law adapted to the new 
conditions of a Federated Republic. Nor have any of the 
revolutions of English history broken the continuity of the 
political and social life of this country. Notwithstanding 
the dynastic changes which have taken place, the present 





* History of Normandy and England, Vol. I. p. 3. + Ibid. p. 8. 
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monarch claims an indirect descent from the Saxon kings 
and from the Norman conquerors, and there is in the present 
Royal Family as much of the blood of those ancient dynas- 
ties as at so distant a period could possibly exist. But the 
descent of the Queen is but a type of the historical conti- 
nuity of the Constitution of which she is the hereditary 
head. That Constitution is emphatically a growth. It par- 
takes at this moment of Roman and Saxon and Norman 
elements, and bears traces of the influence of Plantagenet 
and Stuart, of Revolution and Restoration, of Conservative 
Monarchs and Reforming Parliaments. No revolution has 
overthrown it, no convulsion has destroyed it, and all the 
stages of social and political change are but the stages of 
its growth. Those who tell us that Reform is Revolution 
must be ignorant of history or blind to its teaching ; for 
the continuity of human progress is assured by all the facts 
of the past, and even the “ugly rush” of inevitable but 
hindered change will only be the sudden bursting of the 
shell when the interior growth has rendered its protection 
no longer needful, and the time has come for the life im- 
prisoned in the seed to take its new and nobler form. The 
doctrine of continuity as taught by history clears up the 
confusions of the past, and shews the way through the 
strife and uncertainty of the present to a greater future. 
But my object is rather to state the wider relations of 
the doctrine than to apply it. Those relations extend not 
only beyond the domain of natural science, but beyond the 
sphere of history or of politics. Perhaps it is in the sphere 
of morals that “continuity” becomes clearest to the appre- 
hension and most influential on the conduct of ordinary 
persons. The very basis of the idea of responsibility is 
an assumption of the doctrine of continuity. On the side 
of natural science, continuity looks behind us to life’s ori- 
gin; on that of morals, it looks before us to its end. Natu- 
ral science has to do with it in its historical bearings. It 
looks with telescope reversed down the long vista of the 
receding ages, and tells us the little that it sees, and from 
that little constructs its theory of the world and of man. 
But man himself “looks before and after, and sighs for 
what is not.” An instinct, or inward revelation, tells him 
that, so far as he is personally concerned, the future will 
grow out of the present, even as the present has grown out 
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of the past. A vague concern about that future, a vague 
conviction that only the Right is Everlasting, that only just 
things are permanently safe, and only Truth is good, exist 
perhaps in all men, and form the elements of a moral nature 
in us. For though, as natural science contemplates us, we 
stand at the top of a merely animal series, we feel that in 
us a new element has developed. Just as a growing seed 
pushes its roots down into the darkness and draws its 
nutriment there, and in the fulness of time pushes a tiny 
head above the soil and finds the new elements of air and 
light around it, so man, rooted by physical origin to the 
earth, pushes his head above the soil of a merely animal 
existence, and finds a new world around him into which 
he grows. Alone of all the products of this planet he looks 
above it and is conscious of the surrounding Infinite. But 
even as there is nothing in this but the continuous growth 
and evolution of his nature, so there can be nothing in the 
future but the continuous evolution of his character. If 
conscience is allowed to be a divine instinct in man, the 
echo of a supernatural voice and the whisper of the future, 
it is an authoritative assurance of the persistency of cha- 
acter and the continuity of the moral life. All the power 
of conscience is derived from this innate persuasion, this 
instinctive perception, this fundamental-conviction of the 
existence of that in the sphere of morals which in the 
sphere of natural science is the law of “continuity.” It is 
the entail of wrong of which conscience is afraid, and the 
future safety of the Right which makes it valiant. No 
visible results create the fear ; no deduction from experi- 
ence, no adoption of a theory, produces it; it is an inborn 
persuasion that an awful continuity links the present to 
the future, and stretches on in an unbroken line, perhaps 
for ever. 

It may be replied to this statement, that the Christian 
doctrine of repentance reverses this natural teaching, and 
sanctions the spasmodic theories of nature and the world. 
But there is no rational view of that doctrine which does 
not assume the changeless continuity of spiritual causation 
and demand that change in man which cannot be made in 
God. There are of course theories of the New Birth which 
belong to the spasmodic age of science; but the question 
irresistibly suggested by the present state of our knowledge 
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of the Divine methods in Nature is, whether any such theo- 
ries have rightly interpreted His ways in Grace. Theology 
has a method of its own; but it is the method through 
which all science has passed in its earlier infancy, and which 
has been abandoned in every sphere of the pursuit of know- 
ledge as empty, fruitless and vain. Theology is the Queen 
of the Sciences, but is science still; and, like other monarchs, 
must lay aside its supernatural claims. The unity of the 
Divine procedure is such, that when interferences and 
catastrophes have been eliminated from our theories of 
nature they can hardly be retamed in our theories of reli- 
gion. There may indeed be a “suspense account,” to which 
many unexplained phenomena and many unclassified facts 
must be temporarily removed, till some larger theories, the 
offspring of wider knowledge, provide for them an orderly 
and natural place ; but the exceptional category is entirely 
inadmissible. For if there are no exceptions in Nature,—if 
the apparently exceptional phenomena are only exceptional 
to ignorance, and are sure to fall into their orderly arrange- 
ment as our knowledge grows,—it is not possible to avoid 
the conclusion that it is only the narrowness of our field 
of vision which gives an exceptional appearance to any spi- 
ritual phenomena, and that in the light of wider know- 
ledge we may yet trace the continuous evolution of them 
all. The most wonderful events which human history re- 
cords have resulted from certain necessary antecedents, and 
it is our want of knowledge of those antecedents which gives 
them the appearance of sudden and supernatural intercala- 
tion in the great scheme of things. Granting the pheno- 
mena, it is surely wiser to assume that the conditions out 
of which they arose are insufficiently apprehended by us, 
than to assert that they arose without natural antecedents 
and conditions, and, on the assumption that they so arose, 
to claim for them a supernatural origin. The application 
to them of the doctrine of continuity suggests at once that 
the ordinary distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural, as applied to phenomena, must be false. The sharp 
line of demarcation which is nowhere found in nature is 
equally untraceable here. Even the history of man’s know- 
ledge of God bears upon every line of it the evidence of a 
perpetual mingling of the two. The Bible is the history 
of a continuity of Divine manifestation which culminated 
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in the development of the Christian faith. “The law was 
a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ ;” but there was a long 
growth from the most childlike and primitive ideas of God 
up to the Mosaic conception of Him. It was by long 
and gradual development that the Elohim of the primeval 
legends became the Jehovah of the Jewish history, and by 
ages of silent and almost unnoticed change that the stern 
countenance of Jehovah melted into the tenderness of a 
FATHER’S smile. The “dispensations” have merged into each 
other, as winter merges into spring, and spring merges into 
summer. It was only in the “fulness of time” that the 
latest revelation came, and only in a greater fulness than we 
have attained as yet that all its meaning will be seen. But 
in that apostolic expression, “the fulness of time,” there is 
a glimpse of the Divine procedure in Religion which har- 
monizes with all that we observe in Nature, in History and 
in Morals. The world of Man, like the world of Nature, 
has become what it is by gradual progress, and not by con- 
vulsive change. Its greatest catastrophes have been matured 
in silence. Its marvellous changes have occurred by invisi- 
ble transition. Its glorious revolutions have been the births 
of Time. The Kingdom of the Divine Order has always 
come “ without observation.” And as in the outward world 
as it lies in the light of science and of history, so in the 
inward world as it lies in the light of revelation. The 
Christian doctrine of the Spirit is but the doctrine of 
continuous creation applied to the immortal side of man. 
Science tells us of an intelligent Power making the world 
grow on through infinite ages ; Religion tells us of a Divine 
Person who co-operates with us in the New Creation which 
is always going on within; and the Christian teacher has 
to protest more strongly against an irrational reliance on 
sudden interference and miraculous change, than science 
has to protest against the unphilosophical assumption of 
perpetual haltings and new beginnings in the great works 
of Nature. Neither the moral nor material worlds go jolt- 
ing on along a rough, unfinished road ; they are not, as the 
spasmodic theories of their progress teach, like wagons in 
the wilderness, now losing their way and doubling back 
upon their course, now meeting with obstructions over 
which the driver's strength must lift them ; they move, as 
“continuity” assures us, along a smooth highway prepared 
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before them by Omnipotence, with every mountain levelled 
and every valley filled and every torrent bridged, with 
neither hindrance nor obstruction in a course which all 
Power superintends and all Wisdom guides. 

It is in this perpetual presence of the Creator in crea- 
tion—the Father working hitherto—that science and reli- 
gion may perhaps find their reconciling doctrine. The Divine 
Being is contemporaneous with His works, and the conti- 
nuity of the natural world runs parallel to the continuity 
of His presence and activity. Creation is not a past event, 
but a present fact. The world, like the individual man, is 
not made as yet; it is only being made. It is then a mere 
impertinence to speak of “continuity” as banishing God, 
and it is a mere trick of theological controversy to assume 
that a spasmodic theory of Creation tells peculiarly of Him. 
Life is known, not by spasms of sudden energy, but by the 
regular beat of its pulsations and the quiet continuity of 
its operations. If, therefore, the Divine Spirit is the life 
of Man and of Nature, it is not the sudden convulsion, but 
the lasting order—not the quick starting or stopping of the 
world’s machinery, but its perpetual and unfailing move- 
ment—not some miracle of the past, but the perpetual mira- 
cle of this wonderful Present, to which all the past has led, 
which really bear witness for God. A spasmodic Creation 
reveals a God who was,—the great fact of continuous crea- 
tion reveals a God who is. It is with us to-day, as it was 
with some in an earlier time—a time like this, when men’s 
hearts were failing them for fear of the new perils which 
threatened faith—we ask for a sign, and no sign can be 
given, because the signs are always with us. It is our 
creeds and not our convictions—our theologies and not our 
faiths—the unessential and changing body of our doctrine 
and not the essential spirit of our religion, which lay us 
open to the rebuke, “ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 
will not believe.” To win us from this failing dependence 
is the blessing which science can confer on faith. In its ap- 
parent antagonism to some aspects of the theologies of the 
time, science has now to teach us that which a sublimer 
teacher taught the ancient prophet of Israel, that conti- 
nuity and not convulsion is the real witness to a Divine 
purpose in Nature and a Divine plan in History ; that the 
“wind might rend the mountains and break in pieces the 
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rocks ; but the Lord was not in the wind: and after the 
wind an earthquake ; but the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake : and after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was 
not in the fire: and after the fire a still small voice ;’ and 
that still small voice which speaks within the heart of man 
is the Revelation of a Present Father to the child who seeks 
Hin. 
P. W. CLAYDEN. 





VIL—LIDDON’S SERMONS. 


Christ’s Welcome to the Penitent (1860). Some Words for 
God (1865). By Henry Parry Liddon, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Prebendary of Salisbury, Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Salisbury, and lately Select Preacher. 


In the reaction which is undoubtedly taking place against 
liberal opinions among the younger students at Oxford, 
Mr. Liddon stands out, by the common consent of all, as 
the man who has had the greatest sway. He exercises a 
personal and open influence, such as has not been known 
at Oxford since the days when the Heads of Houses were 
alarmed because undergraduates flocked in troops to attend 
Mr. Newman's lectures at St. Mary’s. Times have changed, 
for it was then gravely considered how best might be checked 
this dangerous teaching ; now the hall of a College, which 
is not Mr. Liddon’s own, is placed at his disposal that he 
may receive in it a Sunday-evening Bible class, drawn from 
any or all Colleges, though unauthorized and nominally 
private. We would not of course compare Dr. Newman and 
Mr. Liddon ; we are perhaps old enough to have become 
inevitably /audatores temporis acti, and to think that neither 
in leaders or led are there the great spirits, the eager hopes, 
the grand aims of those who were represented on different 
sides by J. H. Newman and by A. H. Clough; but what 
Newman was to the men of his time in his University, that 
is Mr. Liddon to those of the present. 

Nor do we wonder that he has gained such a position. 
We will not presume to repeat anything of what may be 
floating in the vague of general discourse of the charm of 
VOL. IV. 2s 
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Mr. Liddon’s private life, his easiness of access by those that 
seek his counsel; but as a preacher he rules over the minds 
of his hearers as is given perhaps to one man only in each 
generation. “I came,” said one of the wisest men in En- 
gland, by no means of Mr. Liddon’s school, as he left the 
church after a special sermon by that gentleman,—“ I came 
to hear the finest preacher in England, and I am not dis- 


appointed.” “He raised his hearers,” said another, equally 


well qualified to judge, “from earth to heaven, and kept 


‘them there for more than an hour.” Like almost all ser- 


mons, save those of Bishop Taylor, Newman and Robertson, 
much of their charm has evaporated with the voice and 
manner of the preacher; but even as we read them very 


critically, and disagreeing with the whole tone of thought, 


as well as the entire dogmatic theology they represent, we 
admit that the opposite side to our own is put most forcibly, 
that the writer does not inveigh, as do so many others, against 
that of which he is ignorant, but that, as a man of much 
culture and deep and varied reading, he has looked the 
problems of our modern life in the face, and deliberately 
adopted the Catholic resolution of them. 

Such, then, being Mr. Liddon’s position, it has been with 
surprise, not unmixed with pain, that we have noticed a 
feature common to the single sermon, and to the first of the 
series named above. The single sermon is naturally pub- 
lished, as such discourses for the most part are, without 
any introduction. But in the advertisement to the collected 
volume these words occur: “ Among sources to which the 
writer owes thoughts or illustrations, for which his obliga- 
tions are not already acknowledged, he desires to mention 
the Bishop of Oxford, two or three volumes of Félix’s 
Conférences and Schleiermacher’s Predigten.” Most large- 
hearted, and in the good sense catholic, would one naturally 
think, is this telling preacher, drawing “thoughts and illus- 
trations” (no more, of course) from men of such alien views 
as Schleiermacher and Pére Félix, nor shrinking from pos- 
sible blame among the rigid orthodox. All the rest, then, 
is his own, save possibly a quotation or two which have 
become so much a part of his thoughts, that he scarce can 
tell whether they were or were not first in his own mind. 

Our readers may then imagine the astonishment with 
which we opened, a few weeks since, “ Manresa, or the Spi- 
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ritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, for General Use ;” and found 
that of the twenty-six pages of Mr. Liddon’s sermon, “ God 
and the Soul,” no fewer than eleven are borrowed from this 
book, which is the development by a Jesuit of the text 
words of St. Ignatius Loyola; while the whole sermon is 
framed on these eleven pages, containing the pith as well 
as the most striking passages. The similarity is by no 
means confined to “thoughts and illustrations.” In many 
sentences and paragraphs the coincidence is verbal; in 
others, the simple and earnest words of “ Manresa” are ex- 
panded and, as it were, translated into ornate and rhetorical 
language. For instance: 

“Where was I one short century ago? Most of us, indeed, 
in asking ourselves the question, might be content with a much 
shorter period. The sun in the heavens, the face of the earth, 
the general conditions of human life, were then what they are at 
this hour. The civilized world, with its great cities and its lead- 
ing ideas, and its general currents of effort and movement, were 
then what they are now. England was here. Our neighbour- 
hood, our family, it may be our home, were known. These very 
benches were filled by a generation which observed our Church 
formalities and used our devotional language. Others, it may 
be, were then living who bore the very names which distinguish 
us among men, and whose forms and faces might have almost 
seemed to anticipate our personal life. But we, each one of us, 
were yet nothing. All that thought and feeling and passion and 
effort which centres at this moment in and is part of our separate 
selves, did not then exist. The lowest and vilest creatures were 
more than we, in that to them a being had been given, while as 
yet we were without one.”* 


With this passage compare— 


“Where was I a hundred years ago? I was nothing. I see 
the world, with its empires, its cities, its inhabitants ; I see the 
sun which shines to-day, the earth on which I dwell, the land 
which gave me birth, the family from which I sprung, the name 
by which I am known ; but I—what was I, and where was I? 
I was nothing, and it is among nothingness I must be sought. 
Oh how many ages passed during which no one thought of me! 
For how can nothing be the subject of thought? How many 
ages when even an insect or an atom was greater than I! for 
they possessed at least an existence.”’t 





* Some Words for God, pp. 10, 11. + Manresa, pp. 22, 23. 
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So expanded, and, we admit, so improved, is the matter 
contained in the eleven pages of which we have spoken. 

In a less marked, but still unmistakable manner, the ser- 
mon called “Christ's Welcome to the Penitent” is founded 
on the ‘‘ Meditations on the Prodigal Son” in the same book 
of Spiritual Exercises ; the verbal coincidences are fewer, 
but the scheme of treatment is the same. And if there be 
any truth in the adage, “ex pede Herculem,” it is not un- 
natural if we are henceforward filled with a profound dis- 
trust that this so original teacher is not after all original— 
that Anglican exhortations, when most telling, may be drawn 
from a more venerable source; and as Theodore Parker's 
hearers, according to Mr. Lowell, could not tell 


“on Sunday beforehand 
If in that day’s discourse they’d be Bibled or Koran’d,” 


so we shall listen to Mr. Liddon, quite uncertain whether 
the voice we hear is that of the Chaplain of the Bishop of 
Salisbury, or whether he is simply the instrument which 
lends a deeper tone to the words of St. Ignatius Loyola. 

We are not among those who in these times of over-preach- 
ment would be hard on one who is called on, whether he 
will or no, to speak “ Words for God,” if he now and then 
takes bodily a good sermon of another man ; but it is quite 
a different thing if one does so who has attained Mr. Liddon’s 
reputation, and still more serious does the matter seem if 
he print as his own, without acknowledgment, not only the 
“thoughts and illustrations,” but the very words of another. 
And if, as is the case, it is unlikely that the readers of the 
two books will be in many cases the same, it is strange in 
the extreme that one who desires to express obligation to 
those from whom he has borrowed, should name the Pére Félix 
and Schleiermacher, and omit one greater than either, but 
whose words are less known. Were we to look at this matter 
simply from a literary point of view, it would seem unworthy 
of Mr. Liddon’s reputation, and scarcely to be passed over 
in silence by any who might become aware of it. 

But it is strange that so astute a person does not see that, 
in the present temper of Englishmen, such a proceeding 
may do harm to the theological cause he has so much at 
heart. We are certainly not among those who would reject 
good words from any quarter; we have no horror of Rome, 
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nor dowe regard it with less or more favour than Anglicanism, 
except that it seems more venerable and real. But he who 
has the cause of Anglicanism sincerely at heart, must surely 
weaken that cause if it become known that the most tell- 
ing “ Words for God” he can find are those which he has 
learned from Jesuit lips. We can only acquit Mr. Liddon 
of what looks very like a literary fraud, by supposing that 
he has withheld the acknowledgment of his “conveyance” 
of St. Ignatius’ words for reasons which say little for his 
foresight. In days when theological strife is keen and likely 
to increase, it is above all things needful that men fight 
fairly in their own armour and without any disguises. Even 
those most blind in bigotry or devotion to a preconceived 
idea can sometimes exercise their senses sharply, and it 
will be an ill day for the leaders of any party in the En- 
glish Church if the eyes of the English people are cleared 
to perceive that much they have most admired has been 
borrowed from the professors of another faith. An ill day 
for them, unless, which we certainly do not think in Mr. 
Liddon’s case, they desire to lead their followers back to the 
Church to which themselves are so deeply indebted. 


C. K. P. 
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